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THE WEEK. 


Tue Peace Conference held its first session at the 
Naval Stores Buildings in Portsmouth on Wednesday 
at ten o’clock in the morning. Of the Russians M. 
Witte, Baron Rosen, and one secretary were present. 
Of the Japanese Baron Komura, Mr. Takahira, and 
Mr. Adachi. A slight misunderstanding occurred over 
the question of credentials. M. Witte produced his 
credentials, but Baron Komura said that he had not 
known that credentials were to be exchanged that 
day and he had not brought his. The delegates, 
whose conference lasted an hour, are under- 
stood to have discussed the question of their 
treatment of the Press and to have arrived at the very 
natural conclusion that publicity would be fatal to the 
prospects of peace. The TZimes correspondent says 
that after the conference Baron Komura and M. Witte 
sent to each other in the hotel their plenipotentiary 
powers for examination. According to this authority, 
no objection has arisen, and the Russian credentials are 
described as full, even the reservations usual in such 
documents being omitted. This is reassuring as far as it 
goes. The Zimes correspondent states that the con- 
viction is growing that the conference will tail of its 
great object. 





On Thursday the Japanese representatives presented 
their terms. The Russian plenipotentiaries are now 
considering them and the conference stands adjourned 
until the Russian reply is prepared. The conditions 
have been cabled to St. Petersburg and some days will 
no doubt be occupied in drafting an answer. 
The official text of the Japanese conditions was in 
English, but for the convenience of the Russians a 
French version was submitted. Baron Komura sug- 
gested that the terms should be discussed separately 
and in order, but M. Witte said he would prefer to see 
and discuss the demands as a whole. There have, of 
course, been innumerable reports of the terms of 
peace, but it is idle to discuss any of them or to attach 
too much importance to the pessimism professed by 
the friends of both sides. Two facts are to be re- 
corded, one encouraging, the other discouraging. 
There has been no difficulty about credentials, but 
Japan has refused to allow Dr. de Martens to take part 
in the conference. PRB 

For some time there has been more news about 
the possibilities of peace than about the existing war, 
but on August 4 an official telegram was issued at 
Tokio stating that on July 30 the Commander of the 
Japanese Army in Sakhalin received a despatch from 
General Liapunoff, the military governor of that 
island, asking for a cessation of hostilities. The 
Japanese commander replied that the Russians must 
hand over all materials of war and all Government 
property. The Russians agreed to these terms, and 
about seventy officers and 3,200 men surrendered, 
Large quantities of arms, provisions, fodder, &c., were 
taken. Sakhalin, therefore, is now formally con- 
quered by the Japanese. It was theirs to take 
after the destruction of the Baltic Fleet, and the 
conquest has no great significance except for the effect 
that it may upon the people of Russia, since it is 
the first piece of Russian territory to be occupied by 
the Japanese. On Saturday last the Zimes published 
from its Tokio correspondent an estimate of Russian 


and Japanese casualties up to date. This estimate is 
altogether conjectural, especially so far as it deals with 
the Russian losses, but it is to the effect that the 
Japanese have lost 167,000, and the Russians 388,000, 
killed and wounded, while 67,000 Russians have been 
taken prisoners. The Russian figures, the writer says, 
must be regarded as the lowest possible. 





THE week has been given up to ceremonies and 
fétes in honour of our fortunate friendship with France. 
On Monday the Northern Squadron of the French 
Fleet arrived at Cowes to receive as warm a welcome 
as our own ships found at Brest afew weeks ago. There 
were the usual exchapges of salutes and exchanges ot 
visits, and in the evening the King entertained Admiral 
Caillard and the principal French officers at dinner on 
board the Victoria and Albert. The King proposed the 
health of President Loubet in a sensible and graceful 
speech, in which he added his good wishes for the pro- 
sperity ofthe French Navy. The French Ambassador 
and Admiral Caillard responded, the former laying 
stress on the part the King had played in improving 
the relations of the two countries. On Tuesday the 
French officers watched the race for the King’s Cup, 
and in the afternoon there was a garden party at East 
Cowes Castle. The celebrations at Portsmouth came 
to an end on Wednesday with a review and a banquet 
at the Royal Navy Barracks at which the Prince of 
Wales proposed the health of the French Fleet, and 
said that the friendship of England and France would 
contribute to the maintenance of the peace of the 
world. Admiral Caillard and Sir John Fisher also 
spoke, and Sir John Fisher was loudly cheered when 
he said the friendship of England and France was 
the friendship of peace. 

On Thursday Admiral Caillard and eighty of his 
officers, accompanied by fifty representative British 
officers, were the guests of the Lord Mayor and the 
City Corporation at the Guildhall. In the afternoon 
there was a reception at the French Embassy, and in 
the evening a dinner at Lord Lansdowne’s. To-day 
there is to be a lunch in Westminster Hall, 
at which speeches will be made by the Lord Chancellor, 
the Speaker, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Morley. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate that Mr. Morley, of whom 
Gambetta said that it was his mission to interpret 
France to England, should take part in these celebra- 
tions. Like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he has 
carried on the Liberal tradition, not only in its domestic 
policy but in its attachment to France. The events of 
the last two years, indeed, mark the triumph of a great 
Liberal idea, which has been present to the mind of all 
the leading Liberals of the century, the idea which Mr. 
Gladstone described as a wish for a special amity 
between England and France. 





WE are glad to notice the care with which the 
peaceful aspect of these relations has been emphasised. 
Some Jingoes have talked as if this friendship was 
like the alliance of a Henry VIII. or Francis I., a 
combination to resist or extinguish some other Power. 
It is, of course, nothing of the sort. No responsible 
persons in either country wish to give it this 
attribute or significance. To do so would be to 
destroy its value. This has been strongly urged 
during the last few days by the Débats, which 
has discussed the rumour that the King was 
to meet the Kaiser, and argued that it is ridiculous to 
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talk as if it would be a help to France to have England 
and Germany estranged. It insists that it would be 
a great help to France, and particularly in the negotia- 
tions and conference about Morocco, if the relations of 
England and Germany became more friendly. Pt would 
be difficult to imagine a more left-handed compliment 
than to suggest that we like to be friends with 
France because it annoys Germany. It is an inversion 
of the Puritan’s attitude to bear-baiting. If they dis- 
liked bear-baiting because it pleased the bear-baiters, 
some of our Jingoes like our friendship with France 
because it pains Germany. 

IT is quite impossible to say, without further 
information, whether the Government have acted wisely 
or unwisely in their scheme for dividing Bengal. Mr. 
Herbert Roberts did quite right to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House on Wednesday to discuss that 
course, because the action the Government have taken 
is of great importance, and it is not only the right, but 
the duty, of Parliament to be informed about it. There 
are strong reasons, on administrative grounds, for 
dividing Bengal. As Mr. Brodrick said, in the short 
debate, a population of seventy-eight millions is too 
large for successful administration. This difficulty 
has been felt for many years, and it has, of 
course, increased with the increase of popula- 
tion. Bengal, again, is not a homogeneous popu- 
lation in respect to religion, race, or language. It 
includes Bihar and Orissa, neither of whose popu- 
lations sp «ks the language or cultivates the religion 
of Bengal. But artifical unit though it be, the 
division of Bengal has certainly provoked a great 
explosion of public feeling and we have no information 
at present to enable us to decide whether the Govern- 
ment took public feeling into due account or followed 
the wisest of the various plans of partition, or indeed 
whether an administrative reform that has caused such 
violent discontent was worth applying in a province that 
is singularly peaceful and easy to govern. 





Ir judgment must be suspended, as Sir Henry 
Fowler argued on Wednesday, on the wisdom of the 
actual division, a very serious condemnation must be 
passed onthe way the Government have treated Parlia- 
ment in regard to it. Mr. Brodrick said on Wednesday 
that he had not time to find out from the India Govern- 
ment what parts of the correspondence could be 
published. This is a transparent absurdity. As 
soon as the ccrrespondence was complete it was 
his duty to pubish it with all the  inter- 
vening despatches. He has chosen to put Parlia- 
ment off with an opening despatch and a closing 
record of the Government’s decision. The result is 
that Parliament could not know what were the deciding 
reasons or what means the Government took to make 
their decision as inoffensive to public feeling as they 
could. It is a repetition of Mr. Brodrick’s conduct 
in waiting until atter the debate in the House 
of Commons to publish the despatches about 
the change in the military organisation of 
India. The decision which is now made public 
must have been made before the debate on the 
Indian Budget, and yet Mr. Brodrick gave the House 
of Commons no inkling of it. His behaviour in the 
matter did not receive as strong a censure as it 
deserved and needed, for his tenure of the India Office 
has been marked by a consistent policy of removing 
Indian affairs from the control of Parliament. It is a 
vicious tendency and it calls for very sharp protests. 

THE second reading of the Appropriation Bill on 
Tuesday gave the Opposition an opportunity of review- 
ing the position of the Government. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman had unfortunately been obliged by 
ill-health to leave London. Mr. Asquith, who took his 
place, made a vigorous attack on the Government’s 


position, and he was particularly happy in his analysis 
of the panics of the last week. ‘‘ Their imaginations 
are peopled by day and by night, particularly by night, 
with what Milton calls ‘gorgons and hydras and 
chimeras dire.’ They tremble when they see the 
Opposition Benches full ; they tremble when they see 
the Opposition Benches empty, and they tremble most 
of all when they see the Opposition Benches neither 
empty nor full.” Mr. Asquith pointed the moral of these 
panics, and went on to drive home the utter failure 
of the Government to discharge any of the 
objects for which it exists. Mr. Balfour made 
one of his debating answers, but he was careful 
not to be drawn into too explicit language about his 
intentions in the Recess. He tried to carry the war 
into the Opposition camp by asking what the Liberals 
meant to do, and he explained in a patronising paren- 
thesis that his own opinion of their capacity was not 
quite as bad as the opinions held in foreign chancel- 
lories and in the colonies. Mr. Arnold-Forster tried 
to parry the attacks of the Opposition and particularly 
of Major Seely and Sir John Dickson-Poynder on the 
subject of the Volunteers, but we doubt whether the 
Volunteers would regard him as the best interpreter of 
their sentiments about his circular. 

Tue Unemployed Bill in its truncated form passed 
the House of Commons last week and the House of 
Lords this week. Some of its provisions were criticised 
in the Lords, notably by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
but, on the whole, the Chamber that used to listen to 
Lord Salisbury’s mordantepigrams about bills of this 
kind showed itselfinanamenabletemper. Lord James 
of Hereford has raised the subject of the grievances of 
the House of Lords, which spends its time in passing 
useful measures and then finds that they disappear in 
the House of Commons. Lord Lansdowne offered him 
a grim consolation in the reflection that the record of 
the House of Commons was not much less disappoint- 
ing. The truth is, of course, that the Government 
never meant to carry any serious legislation, and the 
only useful measure of the Session was forced on them by 
the threats of the Labour Party. A Liberal Government, 
by the way, might take a wrinkle from the way the 
Conservatives have treated the House of Lords. That 
body complained last year that the Government sent 
up its bills at the end of the session. A Liberal 
Government is obviously under no obligation to 
treat the House of Lords with more consideration 
than is shown by the party that admires it, and this 
precedent may be of real use to a Liberal Government. 

A curious incident was reported to the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. On Tuesday evening Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien, the Irish Whip, received a message 
brought to him by a District Messenger boy. He sent 
a reply by the same boy on the back of his card. The 
boy on returning was stopped by a scout of the Govern- 
ment Whips’ office, who looked at the card and then re- 
turned it to the boy. Fortunately the incident had been 
observed by a Liberal candidate, who saw Mr. O’Brien 
give the boy the card and saw the servant intercept it. 
Information was given to Mr. O’Brien, and the zealous 
official was tracked down. When Mr. O’Brien raised 
the question the next day the chief Tory Whip said 
that his scout’s conduct was indefensible, and the 
Speaker stigmatised it in the strongest language. 
Mr. Redmond accepted Sir A. Acland Hood’s dis- 
claimer, but it is clear that this sort of thing may 
have occurred before without the Whip’s knowledge. 
In this case the information was particularly 
useful to the Tory Whips, for it contained a clue to 
the Nationalist plans, as it was an answer to a letter 
from an M.P. who wanted to know whether he was to 
be in attendance. Is it not possible that information 
of a similar kind has been obtained before by similar 
means and communicated to the Whips’ office by a 
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zealous scout about whose methods of obtaining the 
information the Chief Whip might be in the most com- 
plete ignorance? The incident gives unanswerable 
force to Mr. Redmond’s contention that the Irish 
Party’s messengers ought to have the same facilities 
of access to the lobbies as are allowed to the mes- 
sengers of the Liberal and Conservative parties. 

A MOST serious crisis is now threatened in the 
Lancashire cotton trade. According to a statement 
made by their leaders, ‘‘ the operatives have decided in 
favour of asking for a five per cent. advance, the only 
alternative to an advance being a cessation of work. 
It now remains for the employers to decide whether or 
not they will favourably consider the application of the 
operatives or have their mills stopped on August 29.” 
It appears that neither party will confide in a concilia- 
tion or arbitration tribunal set up from outside either 
by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce or by 
the Board of Trade. Mr. Arthur Haworth, however, 
has suggested that a scheme propounded in 1900 for 
making lockouts and strikes impossible should be 
again taken up, and this suggestion is said to have 
been favourably received,'and Mr. Macara, interviewed 
by the Manchester Guardian, has expressed his approval 
of it. We hope that some temporary arrangement 
will be arrived at until the machinery for a satisfactory 
and permanent tribunal can be perfected. The danger 
of another winter of unemployment is already great ; 
but the sufferings of the poor would be infinitely 
aggravated by a stoppage in the cotton trade. 

It appears from the debate in the House of Com- 
mons which took place on Thursday upon the Tele- 
phone Purchase agreement that on the whole the 
country has made a fair bargain with the National 
Telephone Company. Lord Stanley said that he had 
changed his mind about the advantage of municipal 
control of telephones, and that the service ought to be 
completely in the hands of the State. There cannot be 
much doubt that the Telephones, like the Post Office 
generally, will probably be better worked by the State 
than by a number of separate municipalities, since the 
trunk lines must anyhow be in the possession of 
the Post Office. There was some discussion in 
the debate upon the treatment of the Telephone 
Company’s employés. Mr. John Burns said that that 
treatment promised to be fair and expressed a hope 
that the employés would give loyal service to their 
new employer. The agreement comes into action in 
1912 when the company’s business will be taken over 
at its actual value without any allowance for good- 
will, &c., so that it will be to the interest of the Com- 
pany to keep their affairs in a state of efficiency until 
then. Lord Stanley said that he would be ready to enter 
into negotiations with any of the five municipalities 
which at present control telephones for the absorption 
of their services. In fact he displayed an inclination to 
make reasonable concessions and, in spite of some criti- 
cism on matter of detail, left both sides of the House 
fairly well content with the arrangement. 








Anofficial return issued last week shows how urgent 
is the need for a serious policy of land reform. The 
area of deer forests in five crofting counties, Argyll- 
shire, Inverness-shire, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, 
and Caithness, has nearly doubled since 1883, and has 
increased by nearly half a million acres since 18908. 
These facts ought to be considered in the 
light of Professor Schlich’s proof of the peculiarly 
destructive and anti-social character of these great deer 
forests. This return marks the depopulation alike of 
field and of forest. It does not mean afforestation for 
use but afforestation for pleasure. The gamekeeper 
is driving out the peasant andthe deer are evicting the 
crofters. Great tracts of the country, which used to raise 
men, are now the private pleasure grounds of Jew 


millionaires. This lamentable and degenerate process 
will continue until a Government takes office that is in 
earnest about the root causes of our evils. 

Mr. Ba.rour has lately said in the House of Com- 
mons that the Liberal Government of 1868-74 gained 
one seat and lost twenty-three in the last two years of 
its existence. The same statement was made the same 
day by the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords and 
was repeated the next day by the 77mes, with the slight 
difference that no mention was made in either case of the 
one seat supposed to have been gained. The Leberal 
Magazine tor August gives the true facts of the case, 
which are very different from those stated by the Prime 
Minister, the Lord Chancellor, and the 7imes. In the six 
years from 1868 to 1874 the Liberals lost thirty seats and 
gained six. The net loss for the four years 1869-72 was 
sixteen seats. The loss for the years 1871 and 1872 
was thirteen seats, and early in 1873 Mr. Gladstone 
resigned. These facts are hardly a justifiable founda- 
tion for Mr. Balfour’s statement that the Liberal 
Government had a net loss of twenty-two seats in the 
last two years of its existence, or for Lord Halsbury’s 
statement that after such a loss Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government did not think it necessary to resign. It 
is not often that Mr. Balfour slips into making any 
plain statement of fact, and when he does he is not 
very fortunate. 





One Tree HILL, which was declared open to the 
public for ever last Monday, in the presence of a large 
crowd, has been the scene of several historical events. 
It stands in the Borough of Camberwell. It is said that 
Boadicea was defeated there, that Queen Elizabeth 
there partook of refreshments under the oak after 
which the hill is called, and that a man was stationed 
there by the Admiralty, when the country was in fear 
of an invasion by Napoleon, to signal his arrival. 
But ‘these, or some of them, are ‘‘ old, unhappy, far- 
off things.” The Hill has a more recent celebrity. Up 
to nine years ago it had always been open to 
the public. It was then enclosed by a golf club, 
whereupon, in October, 1897, a crowd of 5,000 people 
pulled down the fences and carried the hill by storm. 
A lawsuit ensued and the public lost. Then the owner 
offered to sell the hill for £16,000. This price was 
considered excessive, and a clause for compulsory pur- 
chase was inserted in a London County Council bill 
under which the land was bought for £6,100, towards 
which an anonymous member of the Commons Pre- 
servation Society gave £1,000. The district is a 
crowded one, and the people are to be congratulated 
upon their acquisition of a piece of ground which is 
valuable both as a breathing space and for its fine 
view of London. 





Mr. ALEXANDER ASHER, who died last Saturday 
at the age of seventy, was a consistent Liberal and 
one of the most distinguished members of the Scotch 
Bar. He was educated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
Universities, and was passed Advocate in 1861. After 
some years’ waiting he obtained a large practice 
and in 1869 was appointed one of the Advo- 
cates- Depute by Mr. Gladstone. In 1881 he 
became Solicitor-General for Scotland. He followed 
Mr. Gladstone in the Home Rule split and was 
Solicitor-General for Scotland again in the 1892 
Government, when he conducted the prosecution 
against Monson in the Ardlamont mystery with great 
skill. In 1894 he resigned office, but remained M.P. 
for the Elgin Burghs, a seat which he held from 1881 
until his death, He was renowned in Court both for 
argument and {cross examination. In the House of 
Commons he spoke often on Scottish questions, and 
always with vigour and excellent good sense. His 
death causes a vacancy for the Elgin Burghs, where 
his majority in 1900 was 557, 
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MR. BALFOUR’S SURVIVAL. 


HE prayers of the Daily Telegraph and the vigils 
of the Whip’s office have prevailed, and Mr. Bal- 
four has survived the session. Its last hours, it is 
true, had their discomforts. There has been some 
indignation because the Liberals and the Irishmen have 
introduced a piquant but disturbing element of 
chance into Parliamentary warfare. How seri- 
ously these manceuvres have deranged not merely 
the business but even the pleasures of public life may 
be gathered from the touching letter which the chief 
Tory Whip had to write explaining that everything 
might turn on Mr. Brodrick’s silent vote last Monday, 
and imploring his constituents whom he had promised 
to address on Bank Holiday to put up with some inferior 
entertainment. Of the Puritans it was chiefly remem- 
bered that they were sour and dismal men who had 
made Christmas Day more like a fast than a festival, 
and forbidden by law its traditional dissipations. The 
Liberals will be remembered, we fear, in the Guildford 
Division, as morose and ill-conditioned fellows who 
robbed Bank Holiday of all its boisterous delights. It 
is indeed not surprising that tactics which had to be 
met by measures of self sacrifice so severe as this, 
imposed on holiday makers and not merely on Ministers, 
should have provoked the anger of Mr. Balfour's 
admirers. The chief censor of the Opposition passes 
over in silence such incidents as the capture of 
messengers and the intercepting of private correspon- 
dence, but he is furious that the Irish Party 
should be thirty strong at midnight and fifty 
strong at two o’clock in the morning. It is a 
very ungentlemanly thing, we are told, not 
to take the trouble to inform the Prime Minister that 
some of your party would like to take part in a 
division in the early hours of the morning, while others 
intend to spend the evening as well in the House of 
Commons. The journal in question omits to explain 
why anyone should think this trouble necessary, seeing 
that a Prime Minister who ignores a defeat in a 
pitched battle is scarcely likely to be seriously discon- 
certed by the reverses of guerilla warfare. 

For our part our complaint of the Liberal Party 
is not that it was not decorous and conventional 
enough, but that it did not take extreme measures 
soon enough. When a Government has been beaten 
under the circumstances of Mr. Balfour’s defeat it is 
ridiculous to continue pairs and all the truces and 
conventions for making it easier to be away for 
dinners and parties. Aslong as Parliament is engaged 
on serious pieces of legislation there is something 
to be said for arrangements that do not 
make parliamentary life more insincere, but yet 
make it more tolerable and convenient for all parties. 
A Government is then fighting, not for its life, but for 
its measures. But this is not the position of Mr. 
Balfour's Government. Parliament has been engaged, 
not in legislation, but in watching a series of 
manceuvres of which it was the object to prolong the 
life of an Administration that did not pretend to enjoy 
the confidence of the country and to wear down a rival 
leadership within the Conservative Party. From the 
time Mr. Balfour's appeal to his party received its 
answer in the defeat at midnight pairs ought to have 
ceased and the Opposition ought to have attended the 





House of Commons day and night. Ifthat course had 
been followed the session would have had a different 
ending. It meant exactions and sacrifices that the 
party found too formidable, and Mr. Balfour has con- 
sequently escaped. 

The result is a real calamity, for it leaves the 
country to the tender mercies of a Minister whose only 
concern is power. Mr. Balfour has shown himself a 
most dangerous Minister, ready to outwit his opponents 
by acleverness which some persons would call by a 
different name. His intentions for the Recess are 
obscure, and the Opposition have not succeeded in 
extorting from him any plain statement. Nobody 
knows, for example, what he means to do about 
Redistribution or about the Colonial Conference. 
He said on Tuesday that the abandoned resolutions 
would be the basis of any action taken by a Boundary 
Committee in the Recess. These resolutions, which 
were arranged to spare as many Tory seats as possible 
and to inflict on Ireland the maximum punishment 
for the wastage her population has suffered under our 
rule, were condemned by the greater part of the Con- 
servative Press. We have already said what we think 
of the gross injustice of this partisan method ot 
readjusting English constituences, and of the meanness 
of a vindictive treatment of Ireland which can only 
be described as making a solitude and calling it a 
rotten borough. Meanwhile Mr. Balfour is careful 
to leave the precise form of his operations in the 
Recess in considerable ambiguity. Is he going to 
proceed by means of a Departmental Committee 
ora Boundary Commission ? Will the investigations 
be merely designed to illuminate his own mind, or 
will they form the basis of a bill to be presented to 
Parliament? To appoint a Boundary Commission 
under existing circumstances would be a violation of 
all precedent, but Mr. Balfour’s friends would not 
affect to regard that as an obstacle. What we are 
concerned to point out is that this ambiguity creates 
the very situation that Mr. Balfour is best adapted to 
improve. Nothing could be more to his liking than the 
confusion between a Departmental Committee anda 
Boundary Commission. His verbal subtleties are his 
livelihood as a Parliamentarian. To hear him defend- 
ing his conduct is to be reminded of the way in which 
the officials of the Inquisition treated the law of the 
Supreme Council which forbade the repetition of 
torture. They declared of each case of torture that it 
was merely suspended, so that to apply the rack next day 
was not to repeat but simply to continue the operation. 
If anyone thinks this a harsh account of Mr. Balfour’s 
dialectic, he should remember how Mr. Balfour has 
treated two questions—his attitude to food taxes and his 
attitude to the Colonial Conference. A Prime Minister 
who says that there is nothing binding in his public 
declarations is not the man to waste his gift of subtlety 
and prevarication. Mr. Balfour is only Prime Minister 
at this moment by virtue of his success in making dif- 
ferent persons put opposite constructions on his studied 
ambiguities. One thing may be safely predicted of his 
attitude to Redistribution and to the Colonial Confer- 
ence. That attitude will be determined not by con- 
sideration of precedent, not by respect for the rights of 
Parliament or the will of the nation or the spirit of 
his own promises, but by his view of the best use he can 
make, as a party leader, of the questions themselves 
and of the expectations with which they are regarded 
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Mr. Balfour has found an ingenious argument 
for staying in office. It is that foreign Governments 
would miss him. We can well believe that the greater 
the distance from which his achievements are contem- 
plated the less vivid is the sense of their insig- 
nificance. Mr. Balfour might prepare an ascending 
scale, beginning with cordial contempt in London and 
ending with something like admiration in Timbuctoo. 
But it is England and not Timbuctoo that Mr. Balfour 
is governing. Russia, after all, can have only a remote 
and academic interest in English reform. Germany 
may be excused a certain indifference about the English 
land laws. Even France, warm friend though she is 
to us, has other things to think about than our 
success or failure in tempering our plutocratic 
administration with something of her democratic 
spirit. To England these things are vital. The 
Times sums up the closing session as ‘‘a record of 
futile debates and disappointing achievements.” Mr. 
Balfour will do his best to make the session of 1906 a 
copy of the session of 1905, and even if he does not 
survive it he will probably succeed in largely destroying 
its usefulness in the hands of a Liberal Government. 
His escape means that the great evils of our time will 
be allowed to take even deeper root. 





WAR IN ITS RELATIONS TO FOOD SUPPLY. 


OT very long ago when the food scare was 
N at its height we ventured on the remark that, 
ifin time of war wheat became scarce in England and 
its price here rose perceptibly and became substantially 
higher than in other countries, wheat would pour in 
from all parts of the globe. There is no gainsaying 
the truth of this proposition. It is an economic 
commonplace, and could only fail to operate in case 
every port of England, Scotland, and Wales were 
blockaded by the enemy’s fleet. This year has laid 
two bogies. Mr. Balfour has stated as the mouthpiece 
of the Imperial Defence Committee that Great Britain 
could not be successfully invaded even in the temporary 
absence of the fleet. The Royal Commission on Food 
Supply in Time of War has demonstrated, in the report 
published on Wednesday, that there is not the slightest 
fear of this country being deprived of food supplies in 
the event of war breaking out with a naval Power. 

Let us note first that the report of the Commission 
is unanimous, though some of the members make 
supplementary observations ; second, that it is fairly 
representative, comprising naval and commercial 
authorities, an eminent statistician, and a learned 
jurist ; thirdly, that it has obtained full information 
from the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the Board 
of Agriculture, and has taken the evidence of many 
commercial experts and of naval officers of the first 
rank. Indeed, the report seems to represent the opinion 
not only of the Commissioners but of practically all 
the witnesses. 

Meanwhile let us put together some of the infor- 
mation here collected. The normal consumption per 
head per day of wheat in the United Kingdom is 
a little less than 1 Ib., or about 350 lb. per year, 
This means a total consumption of about 31 million 
quarters annually, of which more than 80 per cent. is 
imported. For thirty years the United States was our 
leading provider, but in 1904 it suddenly sank to the 
fourth place, below Russia, Argentina, and India. In 


August of each year the supply of wheat in the United 
Kingdom is at its minimum, and would only last six or 
seven weeks; but in September the harvest adds a 
supply of from eight to ten weeks. The sixteen weeks’ 
supply of September is gradually diminished as the 
farmers sell their stocks, until by next August the 
farmers’ stock of corn is practically run out. Of our 
imported corn in 1903 (which probably represents a 
more normal condition than 1904) 47 per cent. came 
by the North Atlantic, 17 per cent. by the South 
Atlantic, and 33 per cent. by the Mediterranean route. 

Compared with warfare by land warfare by sea is 
still in a relatively barbarous stage. If you invade a 
territory you cannot seize the property of non-bellige- 
rents and peaceful traders without compensation. But 
at sea you may still seize any private ship sailing 
under your enemy’s flag, though any neutral’s property 
which may be on board is exempt from capture. On 
the other hand, ‘‘a neutral flag covers enemy’s 
goods” unless they are contraband of war, Food is 
not contraband of war, unless it can be proved 
to be destined for the military or naval forces 
of the enemy. Under the present law, there- 
fore, supposing we were at war with Germany, 
a German cruiser could seize any English merchant 
vessel and all her cargo except such part of itas might 
belong to neutrals; but it would not interfere with an 
American liner bound for England unless the liner 
happened to be carrying contraband of war. On the 
whole we may safely assume that no nation at war with 
us would be likely to stop neutral ships bound with 
food for England. To do so would be an infringement 
of international law and would involve dangers out of 
all proportion to the injury it would inflict upon us. 
Only if there were an effective blockade of particular 
ports could neutral vessels with innocent cargoes bound 
for these ports be seized and confiscated. It follows 
that the real danger under the present system of inter- 
national law is not a danger to our food but a danger 
to our mercantile marine. We can hardly doubt that, 
if a naval war broke out with a tormidable Power, a 
considerable number of British ships would be sold and 
transferred to neutral flags; because insurance rates 
all over the world would be so much lower for neutral 
than for British vessels. Curiously enough Great 
Britain is to blame for this danger. Not only the 
United States but almost every other civilised Power 
has long been in favour of the principle of exempting 
all private property at sea other than contraband from 
capture. The Commission most properly refer to this 
remedy (§ 114) ; and two members of the Commission, 
Mr. Edmund Robertson and Mr. John Wilson, make 
the following highly important observations : 

‘‘ The President of the United States has invited 
the Powers to join ina new conference for the purpose 
of discussing, among other subjects, the propriety of 
‘incorporating into the permanent law of civilised 
nations the principle of exemption of all private pro- 
perty at sea, not contraband of war, from capture or 
destruction by belligerents.’ It is obvious that if the pro- 
posed conference were to result in the abrogation of the 
existing rule, all the difficulties we have been instructed 
to consider would disappear and all proposed remedies 
would become unnecessary. The Commission decided 
not to call evidence on the question whether it is 
desirable on grounds of naval policy to adhere to the 
rule; but in our opinion the evidence laid before us 
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tended to show that the rule no longer does, if it ever 
did, subserve the real interests of the country.” 

Quite apart, however, from this great and salu- 
tary change in the customs of naval warfare, which 
must surely be brought about in the not distant future, 
the whole report of the Commission and the opinions 
expressed by the Admiralty seem to show clearly not 
only that there is no possibility of famine in time of 
war but also that there is no likelihood of our mer- 
cantile marine being seriously diminished by captures. 
First, as regards food. It is shown by reference to 
previous wars that an addition of about one-third to 
the price of wheat is the most that could be expected 
at the outset, and that even if such a rise took place 
for a time it would soon be reduced by the operation 
of economic causes. In the case of Japan the price 
of food during the war has scarcely been affected, 
though for some time the merchant shipping of Japan 
was almost paralysed. It is further shown that while 
privateering is abolished modern war vessels are ill- 
adapted tor making prizes ; the coal they carry will 
generally last for only about a fortnight. They have 
no accommodation for crews, much less for passengers, 
and they can ill spare men to man a prize. Much has 
been said about the havoc wrought by the Alabama and 
Shenandoah during the Civil War in America ; but that, 
after all, was a case of steamers preying upon sailing 
vessels, and all the thirteen Confederate cruisers put 
together only captured 5 per cent. of the total tonnage 
of the American merchant marine during the whole 
course of the war. On the other hand 32 per cent. of 
the American merchant vessels were sold or transferred 
temporarily to neutral flags. It was not the war itself 
but the taxation left by the war that destroyed the 
shipping industry and the mercantile marine of the 
United States. 

Upon the whole, then, the lesson taught by this 
report is not that war would be a small evil, but that the 
particular calamity of a food famine is outside the bounds 
of possibility. Awar with a great Power woulddoubtless 
raise the price of provisions quite sufficiently to cause 
widespread distress. There would be an increase of 
pauperism and unemployment ; there would be another 
great fall of credit ; there would be financial collapses. 
Everywhere property would be depreciated, trade 
would languish, and wages would be reduced. but 
the particular panic investigated by this Commission is 
proved to be groundless, and no sane politicians will 
trouble their heads any further on the subject. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ARMY. 


R. ALFRED LYTTELTON, remarking on the 
poverty of idea and achievements which charac- 

terised Liberalism, found his crowning illustration in the 
fact that the Liberals had not reformed the Army. If by 
reforming the Army is meant the process which has left 
the Army in the plight in which it is to-day, Mr. Lyttelton 
must look for a charge with rather more of a sting in it. 
Reforming the Army must presumably include creating 
at great expense a phantom series of army corps 
and then dispersing them, changing the terms of enlist- 
ment with such success as to demoralise not only 
recruiting but also the reserves and the drafts for 
India and then retracting them, occupying the 
time of Parliament with hypothetical schemes and 
the public quarrels of Ministers, and ravaging 


the auxiliary forces by all the administrative methods 
that are available to a War Secretary who 
dares not prosecute and proclaim his destructive de- 
signs in the House of Commons. If to be an Army 
reformer is to be not a Cardwell, but a Balfour ora 
Brodrick or an Arnold-Forster, the best thing that could 
happen for the Army would be to pay the Minister of 
War his salary on a definite understanding that he is 
to leave it alone. Army reform has come to represent 
not a salutary vigour but a malignant epidemic. 

The most melancholy fact about our misfortunes 
is that they do not seem to have taught the Govern- 
ment any lessons. Mr. Arnold-Forster sees with 
striking clearness and penetration the absurdities of 
Mr. Brodrick’s ideas of military organisation. Mr. 
Brodrick shows scarcely less insight and perception 
in his grasp of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s ruling errors. 
These failures, indeed, are on the surface, and 
are apparent to everyone except Mr. Balfour. 
But the capital mischief remains, for the Government 
are either acting in their military policy on no prin- 
ciple at all or else on a principle too large for our 
needs and certainly too large for their capacities. This 
is the reason why that policy cannot be expressed in 
intelligible language to the House of Commons. The 
Army is still suffering from the effects of Mr. Brod- 
rick’s experiment in short-service enlistment. That 
experiment was made under conditions which ought to 
have deterred any War Minister. It could only 
succeed if some 8o per cent. of the men re-enlisted, and 
yet the three years’ engagement had been tried in 
the Guards and only 27 per cent. had re- 
enlisted. It was accompanied, it is true, by 
some wise attempts to introduce comforts into 
barrack life, but the effect of these amenities is 
gradual and, as a matter of fact, the three years’ en- 
listment scattered Mr. Brodrick’s Army to the four 
winds. For that mistake we are now paying, as we 
are obliged to ship men to India who have only a few 
months to serve and then return to England at our 
expense. This penalty will be heavier and heavier until 
the effect of this mistake has been worked off. 

When the mistake was discovered the right 
policy was obviously to revert to the Cardwell system. 
“Under any other system,” said Lord Roberts last 
week, ‘‘the timely and regular provision of drafts is 
jeopardised.” Unfortunately the correction of Mr. 
Brodrick’s mistakes fell to the zealous reformer who is 
now in office. Mr. Brodrick had had his creative 
moments. Why should not Mr. Arnold-Forster strike 
out something new and interesting ? The well-tried 
plans of a dead reformer would be a tame policy for a 
man of his energy and exuberance. Accordingly a 
new scheme appeared, or rather so much of it ap- 
peared as was thought to be consistent with the 
safety of the Government. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
explained, after a parting kick at the ghost of poor 
Mr. Brodrick’s schemes, that he meant to have a 
long-service Army and a short-service Army. In the 
first men were to be enlisted for nine years with the 
colours and three in the reserve, in the second for 
two years with the colours and six years with the 
reserve. Of this dual plan only part has been 
carried out, and we doubt whether any competent 
authorities share Mr. Arnold-Forster’s confidence 
on its results. The second part is still in the 
air, and the reason that Mr. Arnold-Forster 
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cannot make his military policy intelligible is that he is 
still waiting to develop his short-service recruiting. 
There are considerable difficulties in his way, and the 
best thing that could happen would be that he should 
find them insuperable. Otherwise he will add his own 
element of disorganisation to the confusion that his 
predecessor bequeathed to him. He adopted for his 
long-service army an arrangement that produces a small 
reserve, and for his short-service army an arrangement 
that is condemned by Mr. Brodrick’s failure. 

Neither Mr. Brodrick nor Mr. Arnold-Forster has 
addressed himself to the preliminary question for what 
purposes we want our Army. It is mistaken ideas of 
policy, born of the excitements of the war, that have 
inspired these grandiose futilities and aberrations. 
Unfortunately they are still with us. Lord Roberts, 
for example, argued last week as if we ought to base 
our military organisation on the assumption that 
Russia can throw half a million men into Afghanistan 
and that it would be necessary for us to confront 
it with a larger force. Professor Vambery unkindly 
wrote to the 7imes a few days later to urge that he had 
been pointing to this precise danger for forty years, a 
pretty significant comment, as the Westminster Gasette 
neatly points out, on the imminence of the danger. 
We should have thought that there had been no time 
during these forty years when it would be less true 
to say that this danger was imminent ; but if it were, 
if Russia were not in revolution and if Russia’s 
foreign policy, instead of being at the moment most 
uncertain, were fixed and aggressive to us, Lord 
Roberts does not explain how home training is to 
provide the 300,000 extra men he wants to face 
a European conscript army on the Afghan frontier. 
It is the influence of these exaggerated fears that has 
drawn the Government away from the serious and 
proper business of improving our auxiliary forces. At 
this moment nobody knows what sudden blow Mr. 
Arnold-Forster meditates for the Volunteers when 
Parliament is no longer sitting. A Commission re- 
ported last year that the Militia and Volunteers were 
inadequate to certain objects which were not the 
objects for which they exist and that, as a matter 
of fact, certain reforms could be applied 
which would increase their efficiency. If Mr, 
Arnold-Forster had gone to Parliament and said he 
proposed indeed to reduce the Volunteers, for ineffi- 
cient Volunteers were an extravagance, but that he 
also meant to carry out the reforms suggested, he 
would have had considerable support. Instead of this, 
he springs a medical examination on different battalions 
in a way most calculated to irritate and disturb the 
Volunteers in order to find out how many of the 
Volunteers, a body meant for home defence, 
can serve abroad. The right course would be 
to turn to account the proposals made to the 
Commission for teaching the Volunteers to fight 
and manceuvre in fenced fields, to establish an advisory 
board to represent the Militia and Volunteers, and to 
put the Volunteers under a separate department of the 
War Office. This last reform was promised by the 
Government five years ago. Mr. Wyndham, then Under- 
Secretary, gave a definite pledge on March 18, 1900, 
that there would be a separate branch of the War Office 
to deal with the auxiliary forces. Had this branch 
been created, Mr. Arnold-Forster’s ill-judged circular 
would never have seen the light. If these reforms 





were carried out in the auxiliary forces, and if the 
most successful terms of enlistment were restored in 
the regular forces, we should lay the modest begin- 
nings of a reasonable and competent Army. The 
Government are preferring to build fantastic armies 
in the air on a foundation formed of the débris of their 
successive failures. 





WOMEN AND DRESS. 


] T is considered proper to affect a contempt for the kind 

of correspondence upon subjects of general interest 
which is carried on in what is called the silly season. It 
that name were given to the winter of Parliamentary de- 
bates there would be some sense in it, but there is none in 
its application to the pleasant time of leisure when people 
discuss matters in which they are really concerned. We 
may sneer at this kind of correspondence, yet we all read it 
and enjoy it far more than the reports of Parliament or 
the vague solemnities of foreign correspondents, and we 
are right to do so, for members of Parliament talk for 
applause or to fill up time, and foreign correspondents 
write for a living; but these correspondents of the silly 
season write because they have something to say and out 
of their own experience. They may be amateurs in writing 
and they may write foolishly, but their very foolishness 
tells us more than the portentous wisdom of “ publicists,” 
for it teaches us what average people really think, a thing 
we never learn from men of genius or from journalists. 
Think of the value and interest of a silly season corre- 
spondence on the death of Socrates, or the mutilation of 
the Hermz in a contemporary Athenian newspaper, or one 
upon the proper treatment of the Early Christians in a 
Roman journal in the time of Nero. We should read them 
more eagerly than Plato’s Apology or Thucydides or 
Tacitus. 

These reflections «re suggested by the  corre- 
spondence that has been raging in the Daily News 
upon the question, “For whom do women dress?” It is 
as promising a subject as you could have, and the Daily 
News is to be congratulated upon its discernment in choos- 
ing it. Nearly any subject that leads to recriminations 
between the sexes is likely to provoke a lively correspon- 
dence, for the deepest human difference there is is that 
between men and women. Each sex is anxious to under- 
stand the other, and firmly but wrongly believes that it 
does understand the other, and the result is some very 
pretty misunderstandings. In this case, for instance, 
several gentlemen have explained to the other sex in 
general the reasons why they wear clothes, or why they 
take a pleasure in wearing them. These reasons differ, 
but they are all expressed with great gusto, and they are 
nearly all quite wrong. One says, for instance, that thou- 
sands of women are content to squander on 
frippery huge sums which they might give to their 
poorer sisters. He has no doubt that women dress for 
the admiration of men and to excite the envy of other 
women. Their senseless love of self-adornment often 
threatens their husbands with impoverishment and ruin. 
The fact that a woman and mother were lately suffered 
to starve to death in Shoreditch, says this writer, should 
surely be a soul-stirring rebuke to any woman with a 
heart, even though she be blighted by vanity and case- 
hardened by years of self indulgence. This gentleman is 
here quoted, not for his style nor yet for his wisdom, but 
because he is a type. Many of the male parties to this 
correspondence seem to have a grudge against women. 
At any rate, they are angry that women should take a 
pleasure in their clothes; and indeed there is nothing 
more vexatious than to see someone else enjoying a plea- 
sure incomprehensible to ourselves. It is far worse than 
to see them enjoying a pleasure we cannot afford, for 
we may increase our income, but we are not likely to 
enlarge our capacity for enjoyment. Another gentleman 
tells us that he is “ wholly insensible to the extravagance 
of women’s dress. The one thing this Hellenist is con- 
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scious of is simplicity. He considers that women dress 
for the envy of other women, and he calls the feminine 
love of dress “an all-pervading mental disease.” An- 
other seems to get nearer to the truth, though with little 
profit to his own understanding. “To the question, For 
whom do women dress?” he says, “there is but 
one logical and humiliating reply—for themselves.” 
When men treat the subject in this spirit it is not to be 
wondered that women should answer with some sharp- 
ness. “Talk of vanity,” says one, “only the other day 
I saw one of the plain sex looking at his reflection in a 
shop window, curling his moustache and putting his 
topper on straight.” 

Now, suppose that a correspondence sprang up on 
the question, “ Why Do Men Play Games?” and suppose 
one lady wrote that their aim was to attract women, 
adding that no sensible woman could possibly be at- 
tracted by the spectacle, while another said that their 
object was to excite envy in other men; and a third, 
having found the right reason, namely, that they play 
games to please themselves, proceeded to add that it 
was a humiliating one. In that case we might expect 
some men to be angry and some to be amused, while all 
would agree that they were utterly misunderstood. There 
may possibly be some men who play games to 
attract women, and even a few who play them 
to excite the envy of other men. But the 
natural and right reason for doing so is because 
they like it. And that seems to be a good enough reason 
why women should give thought to their dress. There is 
nothing humiliating in dressing to please yourself any more 
than in playing cricket to please yourself. A painter 
paints, a poet makes verses, to please himself. At least, 
if they do so for any other reason they waste their 
time. In fact, whatever we do well we do to please our- 
selves; and our object in life should not be to do every- 
thing against the grain but to take a pleasure in things 

“worth doing. There seems, however, to be a belief among 
men, at least among the male correspondents to the 
Daily News, that it is not worth while to dress well. They 
have given up the business as a bad job. They are con- 
tent to be eyesores, and make a virtue of their ugliness. 
Yet men in other ages, and men, too, who did great things, 
have spent some of their abounding energy upon their 
clothes. The young Elizabethan conquered worlds 
and made great verses, arrayed like Solomon in all his 
glory ; and the Spartans combed their long hair at Ther- 
mopyle. Are our affairs more important than theirs, or 
do we manage them better, that we have no time to adorn 
ourselves? Is it not rather that we are more oppressed 
by the burden of life than they were, and that we can no 
longer sustain it with an air? It is a common error for 
the man of a poor and starved nature to reproach the man 
of a rich and abounding temperament with frivolity. It 
is one of the mean consolations of life that pleasure always 
seems foolish ta us when we lack the energy to share it; 
and that, no doubt, is the reason why men are angry with 
women who still have enough joy of life to take a pleasure 
in their clothes. But it is a bad sign that some of the 
ladies who write to the Daily News manufacture spurious 
motives for their wholesome and natural taste. “Women 
dress for those whom they love,” says one, and another 
explains that woman’s dress is dictated by her economic 
necessities, that is to say, by the desire to marry. A third 
says that when she goes to Mass on Sunday she dresses 
for the honour of God; that when she goes to a garden 
party she dresses to do honour to her hostess, and so on. 
Let us hope that she deceives herself, otherwise she cer- 
tainly dresses badly. No one would care for a partner at 
whist who played only to do honour to his host; and 
who would be captain of a cricket team the members 
of which were all playing for the honour of God? If 
you are to play cricket or whist well you must do so 
because you like it, and: because you think it 
worth doing for its own sake. There are, unfortunately, a 
good many women who take pains over their clothes. yet 


who do not dress well; and, if a man may hazard a con- 
jecture, the reason always is that they are dressing not 
for themselves but for someone else, usually for their 
dressmakers. It is better to dress merely to keep yourself 
warm than to dress to please your dressmaker. Mos: 
men dress to please their tailors; in particular, the cos- 
tume of bishops of the Church of England has been almost 
entirely devised by tailors. The bishops have been as 
wax in their hands; and consider the result. A woman, 
when she concerns herself with another woman’s dress, is 
as irresponsible, as prone to rash experiment, as when she 
concerns herself with another woman’s baby. The dress- 
maker regards a pliant customer as a kind of shopwindow 
for the display of her wares; and the woman who dresses 
from a sense of duty is sune to fall a victim to her dress- 
maker's desire for advertisement. Dress ought to be an 
expression of the joy of life and not of any kind of sense of 
duty whatsoever. But it is not for the sex which includes 
bishops and soldiers to reproach women who dress from a 
sense of duty with the inevitable result. Men are nearly 
all figures of fun, and if they do not laugh at each other 
in the street it is only because they cannot laugh at the 
same joke a thousand times a day. 





THE ARABS PLACE IN HISTORY. 


N the Revue de Paris the other day there appeared an 
if article dealing with the question of the establishment 
ot order in the central regions of the Sahara. The writer 
advocated the formation of a corps of méharistes—camel 
cavalry, that is to say, mounted on the fastest drome- 
daries, recruited from the picked men of the friendly 
tribes, and officered by Frenchmen, whose business it 
would be to pursue and ride down the pillaging and 
marauding tribes of the mid-desert. Mobility was to be 
the speciality of the new corps. It was to be divided into 
several squadrons, and these squadrons were to patrol 
the desert perpetually, possessing no barracks or fixed 
habitations, never sleeping in a town or village, or even 
under a tent, but living in all respects the vagrant and 
wandering life of the tribes among whom they were 
destined to maintain order. So only, according to the 
writer of the article, would the Touareg and Bedouin 
nomads be finally reduced to submission. 

Events hmve moved fast of late for the Arabs. The 
running out of the sands for them has been plain and 
unmistakable. It is now exactly three-quarters of a 
century since France besieged and took the pirate 
citadel of Algiers. Twenty-four years later her 
soldiers looked down from the Atlas cliffs on the 
great plains of the Sahara, and the victory of 
Meggarine opened to them the door of the desert. Still, 
all was not yet lost. The Sahara itself was its children’s 
strongest ally. Those vast and waterless expanses offered 
their own effectual resistance to all but men inured and 
bred to their conditions. Moreover, deep in the. heart 
of this blazing solitude there existed a few spots of fer- 
tility, groups of oases, like islands in a sea, the largest 
cluster of which, indeed, forming the Twat, and Tidikelt 
group, is known as the Archipelago of the Desert; and 
here, it seemed, the nomad tribes might form headquarters 
and strongholds of their own, protected against the im- 
placable advance of the white race by those many 
hundreds of miles of sterile sand which surrounded them. 

But yet, in spite of all obstacles, the advance con- 
tinued. The French colonies of the west and south 
spread inland and beckoned to those of the north across the 
great intervening gulf of the Sahara. Pioneers and ex- 
plorers led the way, and flying columns followed. It is 
five years since the first blow was struck at the “ archi- 
pelago” oases, and now the whole group is securely held 
by French garrisons. To troops composed, as the French 
Saharan troops are composed, of the native tribesmen of 
the country, the difficulties natural to that country are 
easily overcome. The French columns have penetrated 
into the centre of the waste and crossed the whole extent 
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of the Sahara. The marauding tribes are disagreeably 
conscious of supervision. ‘The desert is not what it used 
to be. The good old days, when Bedouin aristocrats 
could five like gentlemen on the poor, spiritless villagers, 
and issue forth with steed and matchlock to watch the long 
and unprotected route and swoop like mountain kites 
upon the helpless caravan, are now drawing rapidly to 
a close. The hold of France on North Africa is of such 
a kind that no interference short of a direct attempt to 
crush France herself can affect the ultimate result. Arab 
influence has dwindled until at last it is challenged even 
inthe Sahara. The suggestion we quoted from the Revue 
de Paris that a corps should be formed to run down the 
last of the bands in their native desert is but one indication 
among many of the rapid and decisive decline of a race 
that has played some part in history. 

Already we may almost speak of him in the past 
tense when we ask the question—what place in history 
will the Arab occupy? Nor is that question, perhaps, at 
least in rough outline, very difficult to answer. He has 
been a destructive, not a creative, agent. Nothing he 
has done has lasted. His civilisation was a straw fire; a 
vague, impalpable affair made up of necromancy and 
astrology, philosophers’ stones and philtres, and other 
such creations of a fantastical imagination. It was a work 
of the fancy rather than the reason, and so soon as some- 
thing more solid appeared it was swept away like cob- 
webs by a housemaid’s broom. Never was there a system 
that vanished so completely and left so little trace of 
itself behind. 

But if he could not build, he could destroy. The 
shepherds on the Scotch hills, when the heather grows old 
and woody, set it alight, and when the flame has passed 
over it and burnt it to the ground the young shoots of 
the new plants form under the cinders of the old. The 
decay of the Roman and Byzantine Empires left a great 
deal of old, rotten wood about upon which the desert 
flame seized and over which it passed with fearful and 
devastating rapidity. Bred in an ardent climate and 
inured to perpetual wandering, the Arab had developed 
the very characteristics which best fitted him for the task 
he was to perform, and which, indeed, curiously liken his 
activity to the activity of flame, not less in the glancing 
rapidity of its motion than in the terrific energy of its 
attack. Something of the glamour, half romantic, half 
appalling, that used to invest the name of the Saracen, and 
which grew naturally out of the work he did, still lingers 
round it. He survives in history, not as a formative in- 
fluence at all, but as an emotion, a passion, a mood of 
furious protest and revolt. We can say of him as Matthew 
Arnold said of Byron, 


‘* He taught us nothing, but our soul 
Has felt him like the thunder-roll.” 


But as soon as his mission of destruction was com- 
plete, as soon as he had burnt up all the rubbish there 
was to burn, his power waned. It became necessary there- 
after that he should attempt a constructive work of his 
own, and here he failed lamentably. Not only did he 
fail himself, but as the new, European civilisation began 
to develop itself, and an organic system, sound and full 
of life, began to grow up in place of the old, worn-out 
system, it became more and more evident that the Arab 
mission had been accomplished and his race run, and that 
in the new order of things there was no place for his 
activity. 

To destroy, smash up, pulverise, and disintegrate 
was ever the Arab instinct. Every step taken by Europe 
in the direction of closer combination, a surer under- 
standing, and a more universal system of law and order 
has been a step down hill for the Arab. The stronger 
the forces have grown that make for organisation, the 
weaker has grown that force which has ever made for 
disintegration. To one who stands to-day among the 
hotels and villas of Algiers it must seem almost incredible 
that, but seventy-five years ago, this city, in the midst of 
Europe, was the centre of a system of piracy that preyed 


indifferently on all nations alike. But what is it after all 
that makes that thought so strange? It is that 
the reign of law has grown so much stronger in the last 
hundred years and is so much more universally recog- 
nised and obeyed that a power which lives by defying the 
law has become an anomaly and an impossibility. 

In old days the gaps that separated nations 
were wider and deeper than they are now. Hostility 
could be counted upon as a permanent factor. This was 
the source from which the pirate city drew nourishment. 
Like certain weeds and plants that grow in the chinks of 
crumbling walls, she flourished on dissension. Among 
States she represented the principle of anarchy, and it was 
no doubt because anarchy formed so large a part of the 
old life that the existence of Algiers was possible. Un- 
fortunately for her, however, anarchy was going out. 
European scciety was gradually working off the old ele- 
ments of dissension and hostility as natural con- 
ditions of existence and establishing the new ones 
of co-operation and the recognition of mutual rights 
and obligations. The transition was fatal to Algiers. 
It drained the very source of her vitality. Feebly 
but at any rate consistently, she protested to the end 
against the whole scheme of European civilisation. She 
worried it and fought it and preyed upon it in the most 
dogged and determined way, until at last the inevitable 
happened, and that scheme turned upon her and an- 
nihilated her. 

And now the Revue de Paris wants an ex- 
press corps formed to run down the last of these 
marauders in their desert home. It appears that these 
relics of a once powerful people are as intent as 
ever they were on their mission of destruction. The more 
powerful and permanent the constructed work appears, 
the more trivial and intolerable will seem the efforts 
of the destroyer to overturn it. The European system 
has grown strong, and can laugh to-day at an enemy 
it once dreaded. Yet it is not the Arab who 
has changed. At least he has not changed where 
his blood is purest—among the Bedouin tribes of 
the central Sahara. Reduced as he may be to the murder 
of a missionary or the plunder of a caravan, he is animated 
by the same spirit now as he was when he emerged from 
the Arabian wastes to demolish the ruins of two Empires. 


L. Marcu PHIL rpps. 





“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


HE performance of The Taming of the Shrew at the 
Adelphi is the most successful of all recent re- 
vivals in Shakespearean Comedy. It “goes” from 
beginning to end, and the audience is not driven back 
on scenery for emotions nor for consolation upon the 
thought that after all Shakespeare, when not entertaining, 
is probably improving. Mr. Oscar Asche is as boisterous, 
gasconarding a Petruchio as can be imagined; his gay, 
strong voice and burly presence express well =. mag- 
nanimity and a kind of wild worth. Miss Lily Brayton, 
in the part of Katharina, acts sometimes with such 
energy and passion that one can almost imagine her in 
Lady Macbeth, and at the close with a charming dignity 
which makes one wish to see her as Rosalind. I 
have, however, some criticisms to make concerning cuts 
and dramatic stress in this Adelphi rendering, criticisms 
depending upon an interpretation of the complete play 
and of the two main characters which must be judged 
by itself. : 
Shakespeare (like Mr. Bernard Shaw, and when all is 
said and done the resemblance ends soon after) seems, 
in his early days of playwriting, to have exercised his 
mind a good deal upon wives and marriage. At any rate 
he wrote two plays about women who, if not corrected, 
would make intolerable wives—7he C of Errors 
and The Taming of the Shrew. In both plays two sisters 
of very different temperaments are contrasted from a 
matrimonial point of view. Adriana and Katharina are 
both brought at last to behaviour which was natural in 
their mild sisters. They, the Lucinias and Biancas of 
life, have no longer our admiration and approval ; if 
anything, our sympathies tend now to be too much with 
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the headstrong and independent ; and Katharina at the end 
of the play, counselling submission to the other newly 
wedded wives, laying her hand upon the ground for her hus- 
band to tread upon as a token of her duty, strikes us as 
pitiable. But our uneasiness is inspired by the senti- 
ments she utters, not by the situation. We feel all the 
time that it is a happy ending; that she is not a broken 
spirit (hear how she rates and drives the other women !); 
that she and Petruchio, who both delight in antagonism, 
have been well matched. She, “who never knew how 
to entreat nor never needed that she should entreat,” 
with right and reason on her side, has been mastered 
and trampled on, as she had trampled on others; that 
has been her lesson, and now it closes in a happy 
matriage. The whole point and intention of the play 
lies in the promise of happiness at the end. If the 
promise rests on the theory of the necessary and 
absolute submission of women, as her speech declares, 
it is a poor guarantee of a poor happiness; but if 
our confidence rests on an _ observed congruity of 
character between them both, her theory, very 
natural in her mouth, need not disturb our satis- 
faction at the conclusion; and an examination of the 
Ey shows that, instinctively or intentionally, Shakespeare 
1as drawn two characters whom we can imagine sharing 
a life well suited to both. The best acting will therefore 
make clear these intimations of sympathy in the course 
of the play; every gleam of admiration for her spirit on 
his part and every unwilling betrayal of her liking, which 
appear for a moment in their raven together. This is an 
extremely difficult feat of acting, for these feelings must 
be shown in the midst of scenes of uproarious, exulting 
violence and boisterous comedy. Garrick’s acting version 
abandons the attempt and turns the play into a three- 
act farce of brutal fun. The story runs that the Petruchio 
of Mrs. Clive’s day became so intoxicated with the 
exuberance of his part that, after carrying her off, he 
flung her down, and that on another occasion, in the scene 
of the barmecide supper, he stuck a fork into her hand. 
Mr. Oscar Asche does not show any signs of being carried 
to these lengths, but our criticism of his performance 
is that in the confusion of struggles, whip crackings, 
shoutings and overturning of tables, he misses showing 
some of those hints which justify the happy ending. 

But first let us see how the character of Katharina 
fares in the hands of Miss Brayton. 

Her first appearance is admirable, as she comes 
from hunting, with two greyhounds in a leash and a 
dead hare in her hand, looking dangerous, fresh, and 
beautiful. She is not a “shrew” by nature or profession. 
There is no petty spite or love of nagging in her. 
She is as open as the day; but she has a quick, blazing 
temper and a merciless pride. She inspires fear and 
resents the consequences; she revels in her ascendency 
and despises all who yield to it. The thought that she 
may “lead apes in hell” embitters her against the docile 
Bianca, who attracts suitors by being neither too easy 
nor too hard, and her timid old father’s shift to get rid 
of her by making her marriage the condition of his 
ounger daughter being wooed at all exasperates and 
umiliates her. The key of her character and the situa- 
tion is given in this scene: in her scorn at her sister’s 
tearful, obedient departure—“ A pretty peat! it is best 
put finger in your eye”; in Bianca's consciously sedate re- 
proof, “Sister content you with my discontent,” made 
more becomingly mild, no doubt, by the rapturous gaze 
ot Lucentio from the balcony; and in her answer to 
Hortensio’s taunt: “ No mates for you, unless you were of 
gentler, milder mood.” 

‘*T’ faith sir, you shall never need to fear. 
I wis it is not half way to her heart.” 


She cannot respect anyone who fears her. 
Petruchio’s power. He is not afraid of her. 
admirably suggested. 

But it is in the wooing scene that the most care- 
ful acting is required. Petruchio’s motives are at first 
comprehended in money and the delight of domineering 
down resistance; but the way she fights him and her 
beauty begin to rouse other feelings. While she is 
pacing in wild fury up and down he exclaims: 


‘* Did ever Dian so become a grove 
As Kate this chamber with her princely gait ?” 


After the —s compliments there is a genuine note 
in that, and the lines should ring. She stops, held for 
a moment, against her will. “ -”. did you study all 
this goodly speech?” There should be a moment's lull 
then they go at each otheragain. But as it was played all 
this was indistinct; the scrimmaging began too early and 


Here lies 
All this was 





half the dialogue was lost. When Petruchio replies to 
her repartee, “Thou hast hit it, come sit on me,” there 
is no need to force her on to his knee. Reading the 
lay, it looks as though he attempted a grab at her 
ater. “Knowing thee to be young and—light.” “Too 
light for such a swain as you to catch.” His speech at 
the end was finely and triumphantly spoken. 

In the scene in Act IV., when Kate, cold, hungry, 
and travel-stained (alas! at the Adelphi she warms her- 
self by the fire in a dress of gauzy-shimmering gold), is 
tantalised by the offer of fine clothes, Petruchio’s aside 
assurance to the tailor that they will be paid for, show- 
ing that he has Kate’s happiness in mind, was lost. 
These are small points compared with what was ren- 
dered; but they are important if the play is to make its 
full impression. We must not be made too sorry for 
Kate till the climax of her ordeal by starvation and 
humiliation is reached. It is a_ pity, for this reason, 
that the early scene in which she ties Bianca’s hands, 
tears off her finery, and inquisitions her about her affec- 
tions had been cut out; the recollection of it would have 
helped one to feel that Kate suffered no more than she 
deserved. 

The two comic servants were well played. Grumio 
lives in mortal terror of Petruchio, who, being master of 
himself, is master of all those round him; while Bion- 
dello takes a casual interest in the gay Lucentio’s 
intrigues, just as his odd whimsies prompt. But Grumio 
buffooned too broadly, and Biondello need not have eked 
out the humour of his description of the ride to the wed- 
ding by a stutter. However, these messengers’ speeches 
are particularly hard to deliver, and Mr. Swete certainly 
managed to fit some characteristic utterance and gesture 
to the talk of that queer humorist, Biondello. The rest 
of the play is always of inferior dramatic interest. The 
intrigue of Lucentio and Bianca, with the characters con- 
cerned, the old lover and the fickle lover and the hood- 
winked father, is a conventional plot from old Italian 
comedy ; only the language is language of Shakespeare 
before his tragedies, most limpid and musical. ese 
love-scenes, in contrast to the ndisy life of the others, 
should be still. There is no need of by-play with piles 
of books in the Latin lesson or of much expressive ges- 
ture. Here rules romance, and in that air passions, per- 
sons, and comedy itself become diaphanous and light. 
The words and clear voices can sustain that atmosphere 


best. Desmonp MacCarrtuy. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE GREAT CONGRESS. 


USSIA has held her first Parliament, a Parlia- 
ment in every sense of the word The members 

of this assembly, which met for a brief session of 
three days at Moscow, the heart of Russia, were the 
duly elected representatives of those who sent them 
from all quarters of the Empire of All the Russias, 
excepting only those parts which are not, and never 
will be, anywhere but on paper, Russian in more than 
name. And they have fulfilled admirably the first 
duty of a Parliament ; they have talked and discussed, 
parleyed and played with great questions of statecraft 
and administration in a way calculated to rouse the 
instincts of freedom and good government in every 
Russian breast. In early days no Parliament can do 
more, and the future is all before this youngest child 
of the mighty Mother of Parliaments, upon whose half- 
forgotten history the struggles of the present movement 
in Russia are wholly based. Whatever may be the prac- 
tical outcome ofthis Parliament in Russia—and theneedle 
points to civil war—there can be no doubt but that a 
better knowledge of what is best in England must 
follow from the discussions of those three days, when 
English precedent and English practice, even English 
words and expressions used in our party politics, in 
the original or in ready-made translations, were con- 
stantly appealed to by speaker after speaker. Few 
more important changes of thought are conceivable 
nowadays than that Russia, the champion of despotic 
principlesof government for centuries past, should become 
permeated with those principles of freedom for which 
England and her neighbour France have ever stood 
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together against the world at large and against Russia in 
particular. An appreciable percentage of the mem- 
bers knew English to speak, many more could read, 
and for those who could do neither there were plenty 
of books in Russian selling freely on the staircase 
dealing with English constitutional history and the 
theory of freedom. An interesting late addition to the 
bookstall was a copy of the Japanese constitution. 
There was no lack of suggestion in the speeches that 
members had made themselves perfectly familiar with 
the details of free government in every part of the 
world. 

One hundred and seventy-two members elected 
ad hoc by the zemstvos of thirty-four provinces and 
one hundred and twelve members elected by the muni- 
cipalities of forty-seven of the larger towns assembled, 
without the sanction and in opposition to the express 
wishes of the Administration, in Moscow, to discuss the 
political situation of Russia and vote the draft of a 
constitution. The place of assembly was the residence 
of the twin Princes Dolgorukov, sons ot the Lord 
Great Chamberlain of the Imperial Court, whose house 
is one of the half dozen most ancient and honourable 
of the historic nobility of Russia. Many more 
historic noble names figured among the list of 
members; the class corresponding to our old 
landed gentry accounted for quite half those present, 
there were four or five military generals—for there 
are in Russia civilian and even naval ‘‘ generals” also 
—who appeared in uniform, and the remainder were 
leading professional and business men of the great 
towns. As varieda list and as truly representative 
of all that counts in Russia as could well be conceived. 
About fifty members were capable speakers and five or 
six rose to the pitch of eloquence. What was most 
lacking, and to the English eye painfully lacking, was 
the hard-headed, unemotional, commonsense, sound 
Parliamentary debater. Of such a type there seemed 
but one man present, the chairman of the Moscow 
Zemstvo Executive Board, M. Golovin, whose 
words and manner would have commanded the atten- 
tion of that most exacting assembly, the Parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland. M. Golovin, moreover, 
was almost the only member present who was dressed 
in the style we are accustomed to regard essential to 
public occasions. This is a matter of more importance 
than perhaps appears at first sight ; it is certainly a 
criterion of the stage arrived at by Russian public 
men. In Russia, under the existing régime, every man 
who has any claims at all to count wears some kind of 
uniform. The members of this congress of freedom, 
with the exception of the military men, who are not 
allowed to cast off their uniforms, made a point of 
appearing in civil dress. There are no unwritten social 
laws in Russia as yet about the wearing of civilian 
dress ; it is possible to see combinations such as white 
flannels and a black silk hat; brown boots and 
a dinner jacket under the same solemn headpiece ; 
and other equally curious assortments of masculine 
attire. For the most part the members of the 
Congress favoured lounge suits, with a par- 
tiality for the raw-silk variety of summer jacket, 
which at a distance bears a very close resemblance to 
the overalls of the labouring man at home. A stranger 
to Russian ways would certainly have been mistaken 
every time in an attempt to place nine-tenths of those 
who assembled in Moscow to plot the regeneration 
of an empire. Whether at noon or midnight the 
scene in this respect was the same, and the solemnity 
of the occasion suffered not a little in consequence, 
at any rate to the eye. This is one point of adverse 
criticism that occurs to one, and the only other is the 
want of due discipline in the conduct of business. 
Largely, no doubt, this was owing to the chairman, 
Count Heyden, whose previous experiences in 
the chair had apparently not fitted him to deal 
with a meeting so mixed as this was, where no 





small amount of control was demanded. Within half 
an hour of the close of the Congress Count Heyden 
fairly gave it up, and his successor, M. Scepkin, 
only kept the chair for ten minutes, having begun with 
a threat to leave it ifthe meeting did not keep better 
order. When he bounced out of the chair it was taken 
by M. Golovin, who brought the meeting to an orderly 
close in a few minutes of calm, tactful control. The dis- 
order, at its worst, was a mere trifle to what most 
British chairmen are accustomed to almost every time 
they preside at a public meeting; but the habit of 
public discussion is very new as yet in Russia. During 
no inconsiderable part of the meetings Count Heyden, 
as chairman, would be on his feet at the same time as 
the lawful speaker, while three or four others would 
be standing up to interject remarks or insist on a right 
to speak, and the tintinnabulation of the chairman’s 
handbell became very trying to the nerves in its per- 
sistence. The taking of a vote, which occasionally 
became necessary, although in general all members 
were in accord on all main questions, was accom- 
plished in a way which would never have 
satisfied an English meeting. Count Heyden 
invariably insisted on putting the question ‘in involved 
language, and several times votes were repeated owing 
to members not understanding how the question had 
been put. Very often merely an amendment was put ; 
the ‘‘noes” taken by a show of hands, and on the 
strength of this the original motion was declared car- 
ried. Moreover, any number of amendments were 
allowed, and the chairman then put something which 
seemed an attempt to combine the points of various 
amendments, or he simply put the most comprehensive 
amendment, and this being rejected the motion was 
carried without further formality. It is necessary to 
note, however, that there was rarely any voting on 
anything but very minor points, the main questions 
being carried by acclamation, to cries of ‘‘ Agreed, 
agreed.” The only experience of public meetings 
which members can possibly ever have had in Russia 
has been obtained in the meetings of the zemstvos and 
the town councils, each of which has its own methods; 
the little irregularities noticed arose doubtless from 
the mixture of the two methods in the absence of any 
generally accepted code of rules for the conduct of 
large public meetings. 

The speeches, on the other hand, were in general 
admirable, and in very many cases admirably delivered. 
Poetry and eloquence are still held in the highest 
respect in Russia, and not a little of the latter quality 
was manifested by several of the speakers. M. 
Muromtsev, of Moscow ; General Kuzmin-Karavaev, of 
Tver; M. Petrunkevich, of Tver; M. Oppel, of St. 
Petersburg ; M. Kokoshkin, of Moscow, and both the 
Princes Dolgorukov, are all admirable speakers. M. 
Golovin I have already mentioned. As a speaker he 
commanded an instant and attentive hearing in the 
most excited moments of the Congress. Prince 
Paul Dolgorukov also repeatedly saved a difficult 
situation by easy, graceful speeches, full of the 
tact of the leader of public opinion and  occa- 
sional'y suggestive of an immense reserve of 
fiery earnestness below. The same qualities are 
equally possessed by his twin-brother, Prince Peter 
Dolgorukov, and these two great nobles did no little 
also of the routine drudgery of the executive com- 
mittee. Not a single member made any use of notes 
in any of the speeches delivered, even the least capable 
speaking extempore. There was no time limit placed 
on the speeches, nor was there apparently any regula- 
tion as to the number of speeches a member might make 
on the same motion. M. de Roberti, of Tver, quite 
distinguished himself in the multitude of heckling 
speeches which he inflicted on the assembly with the 
true fervour of the Irish obstructionist. One or two 
members went through gymnastic performances of an 
appalling nature in the course of their speeches 
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and sat down utterly exhausted without having 
carried the meeting very far with them. Only 
one unfortunate was actually shouted down, and 
this was a gentleman who rose on the first day of the 
Congress and opened boldly with the statement : “ In 
Russia there are seventy-five millions of women,” 
beyond which he was not allowed to get. A storm of 
hissing is the method used to put down a speaker whom 
it is the desire of the meeting to silence. Enthusiastic 
clapping of hands greeted the approved speaker’s best 
points and rewarded him as he sat down again. The 
only other cries used were “Yes, yes!” at intervals 
and the cry of ‘‘ Agreed, agreed.” Speakers did not 
necessarily address the chair, and indeed some of the 
most fancied orators absolutely turned their backs 
upon the chair and addressed themselves solely to the 
farther end of the room. In the course of the three 
days’ session three members retired owing to disagree- 
ments on matters of principle. Before the Congress 
ended their places were filled by others duly elected 
from the same district by the same constituency, it 
being plain that the original three members ought 
never to have allowed themselves to be elected, 
so entirely out of sympathy with the objects of 
the Congress did they appear from the outset. Their 
secession was received with cheers. One other 
member on the last evening left the room in a huff 
owing to the chairman ruling him out of order on the 
vexed subject of women’s suffrage. Asall these members 
belonged to the rank and file their retirement produced 
absolutely no effect upon the meeting. It was different 
with a small body of dissentients, headed by a very 
able speaker, M. Kasbkarov, who threatened at one 
time to split the Congress. This rift was healed after 
a stormy sitting in the closed circle of the executive 
bureau. M. Kashkarov and his party stood for more 
moderate methods against a powerful body of 
Extremist opinion, and his threat of secession sufficed 
to moderate the tone of the entire meeting. There 
could be no doubt about the success of this Russian 
Parliament, from whatever point of view it be regarded. 
There was ample evidence of the existence of all the 
elements of party government, together with the spirit 
of statesmanlike compromise which makes progress 
possible without sacrifice of principle on either side. 
Victor E. Marspen. 
Moscow. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. Massincuam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

DO not know what Muse should be appointed to 
if sing the Session of 1905. She must be a comic 
Muse; even a frivolous and foolish one. For the 
Session reflects Mr. Arthur Balfour, his character and 
methods. Every other personality is well out of it. 
Mr. Chamberlain, often wrong, has never been con- 
temptible, and probably he would be the last man in 
the world to keep in ‘‘ power ” on a system of detec- 
tive police, set up by his Chief Whip. This is the end 
of Balfourian cleverness, a poor thing at its best, 
now revealed as a singularly petty and futile one. 
Its humiliations are not at an end. There 
will be plenty more to come, ending in the tem- 
porary obliteration of the party which has made so 
unfortunate a choice. Those who criticise the guerilla 
tactics of the last week or so forget what has caused 
them—the breach with reality, with true constitutional 
traditions, the absence of Ministerial policy, the dis- 
appearance of seriousness from the Leadership of the 
House, the ostentatious adoption of a ‘‘ game” 
designed to keep in office a Government that has lost 
all the true attributes of power, the tyranny of the 





closure and of the party machine, directed by a clever 
and tactful, not too scrupulous, man. In such circum- 
stances the Opposition do what they cannot help doing. 
The Radicals and the Irish meet ruse by ruse, and if 
the party as a whole had been a little more alert and 
self-sacrificing, the Government would by this time have 
been forced out of office. 
* » * . * 

What will now happen to them? They are in the 
last degree of demoralisation and hopelessness about 
the future. They do not expect to win the election ; 
they hang on to events merely in the hope that some 
small turn in them may avert the worst form of the 
catastrophe on which they count. The talk is still of 
a November dissolution. But this implies that Mr. 
Balfour is willing to give his opponents the consider- 
able advantage of going to the country as an Opposi- 
tion rather than as a responsible Government. This, 
| believe, he is still resolved not to do; so that he is 
likely to try the only alternative, namely, resignation 
after defeat in the early part of next Session, possibly 


on the Address. But then he may find that 
the Opposition, exasperated by his tactics, may 
force him back into office and at the same 


time organise for the whole of the Session the now 
familiar tactics which have partially been applied to 
the fag-end of this year. On these lines they can 
easily break him down, and he will go, at last, leaving 
his party wrecked. Mr. Chamberlain, no doubt, has 
temporarily lost control of the Tory situation. He 
dares not break with Mr. Balfour, for then his hopes 
of capturing the machine would be gone. So he has 
to wait on events and on the Prime Minister. The 
Liberals are, of course, irritated at these delays. But 
all works for the good. Excellent relations have been 
restored with the Irish and their remarkable leader, 
the younger forces of the party have been thoroughly 
tested, the Government have suffered defeat on defeat, 
the country is more and more hostile to Balfourism 
with its empty sack ; everything is ready for the great 
sweep. 
© ¥ * * * 
Nothing has been more interesting and suggestive 
than the recent development of the Labour Party. 
I speak with detachment of this phenomenon, for | 
am not enthusiastic about the Unemployed Bill, and 
the Labour Party, though chiefly responsible for this 
measure, has been much divided upon it. Mr. Burns, 
for example, its ablest Parliamentarian, while he 
accepts the doctrine of the ‘“‘right to work,” has 
throughout been hostile, and the body from which the 
party derives its mandate on this question finally 
vetoed the measure. Mr. Keir Hardie favoured the 
first bill and opposed the second. Mr. Crooks alone 
supported both bills and carried the day against 
his colleagues and the Government, making Mr. 
Balfour re-swallow the measure he had feebly tried 
to disgorge and setting the House in something 
like a ferment of feeling for help for the un- 
employed. This is a remarkable feat, which illus- 
trates the confusion that a new party may create 
in party councils. Nevertheless this party, I am 
convinced, is wanted. Terms must be made with 
it, and fair relations maintained, as Mr. Gladstone 
has hitherto, with much wisdom, maintained them. 
If any proof were needed of this, Mr. Redmond’s 
quickly formed alliance with the Labour combi- 
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nation, and Mr. Lloyd-George’s significant endorse- 
ment of its policy, in its present imperfect form, ought 
to be convincing. And what Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
George decide to do together no other force in 
Liberalism is likely to hinder. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Balfour’s reference to the respect entertained 
for him by the Chancellories, though I am sure it is a 
pure figment of his ingenious brain, shows that he 
persists in his idea that his Government is necessary 
to the good of the world. Could anything be more 
fantastic or more destructive of the idea of ‘‘ continuity 
in foreign policy,” which both Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice (on behalf of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) 
and Sir Charles Dilke proclaimed? No Government 
which trades on such a principle deserves any mercy. 
Indeed it is characteristic of Mr. Balfour’s ideas of 
political morality that he should accept Liberal 
acquiescence in a fairly peaceful and progressive 
foreign policy, and then trade on it for his own 
benefit. As a matter of fact, the French under- 
standing is pure Liberalism, just as the American 
understanding is the fruit of direct Liberal dealings 
and propaganda during the past ten years. More 
than any one statesman, perhaps, the late Sir William 
Harcourt was responsible for it. However, one hears 
more and more of this audacious fiction that a 
Ministry, broken to pieces on every domestic issue, 
and governing against the will of the nation, should 
maintain itself in power on the theory that it alone is 
competent to see peace concluded between Russia and 
Japan, and that if, as Russian statesmen are now 
saying, the negotiations at Portsmouth fall through, 
it must go on so governing. This is the climax of impu- 
dence, and if a real cause of difference arises between 
the two parties on a question of foreign policy—and 
we must be careful not to push the ‘‘ continuity” doc- 
trine too far—it will be a point of danger too. 

* * * ” a 

The centre point of Liberal power and activity 
during the Session has been below the gangway. It 
resides in the group of which Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
McKenna, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Whitley, Major Seely, 
Mr. Lough, Mr. Runciman, Mr. Guest, are the leading 
members. The development is a! ealthyand necessary 
one, for it implies that a very wide and bold departure 
must be made when the Liberal Government is formed 
and the younger generation knocks at its doors. If 
free admission is given them I am convinced that the 
country, which becomes more Liberal, or rather 
Radical, withevery month that Mr. Balfour retains 
office, will be satisfied. It was not the fault of the 
Prime Minister that when he lost the Free Trade 
section of his Government he chose young men; 
the trouble was that he chose such young men. Thanks 
to his errors Liberalism has gained a powerful contin- 
gent of able young democratic Tories. Sir John 
Dickson-Poynder crossed the floor this week ; two or 
three more men of his type are all but ready to cross 
it. And meanwhile the young men’s Liberal move- 
ment inside and outside Parliament has gained know- 
ledge, self-confidence, critical force. 

* * * * * 

A distinguished Englishman recently had a series 
of interviews with the Kaiser. William the Second 
complained to him of the tone of the English Press 
towards Germany and its Sovereign. “ But, sir,” was 


the reply,“‘ you know that our Government isnot respon- 
sible for this kind of talk.” ‘‘ 7 know it,” said the 
Kaiser emphatically, “but my people do not.” 
* * * * 7 
P.S.—I hear that very strong pressure is being 
brought to bear on Mr. Balfour from his own side to 
agree to a dissolution in October. This pressure does 
not alone come from Mr. Chamberlain and his followers, 
though their views are very strong and are continu- 
ously expressed to the Prime Minister. Many average 
Balfourites in the House think that the Ministerial 
situation will be worsened by an attempt to meet 
Parliament next year, an attempt certain to end in 
defeat. These communications have been numerous, 
and Mr. Balfour may not find it prudent, or even 
possible, to ignore them. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

M. YVES GUYOT ON PROTECTION IN FRANCE. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER: 

Sir,—Will you allow me brief space in your paper to 
express the hope that the Cobden Club, of which | am a 
member, may see its way before long to circulate 
as widely as possible a résumé of the admirable 
paper (“Répercussion des Droits de Douanes”) read 
by M. Yves Guyot at the Congress last week here 
of the International Statistical Institute. This paper 
most conclusively demonstrates the fallacies of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s present contentions on the effects of Protection. 
It goes far to show that Protection is a stimulus to over- 
production, followed by unemployment—that it is, in fact, 
“un organisateur de crises,” and that “ the industries which 
employ the largest numbers of persons and in which skilled 
labour contributes most to the value of the product actually 
pay for the protective duties enjoyed by those industries 
which supply them with materials, and represent a much 
smaller number of workers.” I venture to submit to your 
readers the following further extracts, which I have trans- 
lated from the original: “My object,” M. Guyot says, “ is to 
ascertain how far it is possible to calculate the incidence 
(répercussion) of the import duties, which have been imposed 
on some industries in order to benefit others—aye, imposed 
in the interest of agriculture, as well on the wages as on 
the quantity and quality of the alimentary products. The 
system of the State’s intervention in international exchanges 
is based on three different axioms: (a) The protection of 
national industry against foreign competition ; (6) the sup- 
pression of international antagonism of clashing interests ; 
and (c) in the case of Governments resting on a large elec- 
toral basis, the defence of the interests of the majority by 

guaranteeing to the operative class a sufficiency of labour.” 
After treating of other matters, the writer of the paper 
proceeded to deal with the subject of textile fabrics : “ Among 
these,” he said, “the most important is the wool industry, 
which occupies 200,000 people. The wool industry possesses 
manufacturing machinery whose productive power twice out- 
strips the consumption of the whole of France. The pro- 
duction of wool spinning in France is valued at 500 million 
francs, and, by estimating the price per kilogramme of 
woollen fabrics at the rather low figure of 1o francs, we 
obtain an annual value of 777 million francs. That in- 
dustry has remained stationary for several years, and, far 
from asking for protection, it suffers from it! Cotton spin- 
ning and cotton weaving, which occupy respectively 38,000 
and 122,000 people, are chiefly confined to Normandy, the 
North, and the Vosges. The cotton manufacturers (spinners 
and weavers), specially those of Normandy, have, for the 
last seventy-five years, been the most rabid of Protectionists. 
However high the protecting Customs duties, they have not 


- prevented the importation of cotton yarns. The steps taken 


upon the clamour (citation) for Protectionism have promoted 
an over-production ; and, although the exportation has ex- 
ceeded 10 million kilogrammes, it discloses the existence of 
a certain uneasiness. It is true over-production may be re- 
lieved by foreign sales; but this cannot be done without a 
heavy sacrifice. Apologists tone down the impeachment by 
calling the result a necessary evil—for the market, they say, 
must be cleared ; but that it zs, and remains, an evil is evi- 
dent to all.” 

The following are the general conclusions arrived at 
by this undoubted authority: (1) That the wool and silk 
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industries are, as it were, the tributaries of the Protectionist 
industry of cotton spinning. (2) That textile fabrics, being 
the materials used in clothing, linen, and articles of fashion, 
every “discrimination ” established to protect textile fabrics 
is detrimental to the industries connected with clothing, 
linen, and fashion. (3) That the cost of labour being much 
higher in the last-named industries than in the textile ones, 
Protection weighs specially on the recipients of salaries in 
the clothing, linen, and fashionable industries; the said 
salaries being in the proportion of seven to one as compared 
to those paid to the workers in cotton or flax. (4) That this 
Protection raises the cost price of the articles, and asa con- 
sequence restricts, or even helps, to close their markets. 
(5) That protected industries, urged to over-production by 
the allurement of Protection, end by experiencing crises and 
interruptions of work after brief periods of fictitious activity. 

“Many people look upon the science of statistics in the 
light of a maid-of-all-work (ume servante a tout faire), sup- 
plying them with arguments for the principles they are 
anxious to uphold, whilst its object is to supply landmarks 
by means of which social facts may be delimitated; and I 
need hardly tell the /mstitut /nternational de Statistique that 
those who supply statistics must seek for truth without 
troubling themselves about the inferences which may be 
drawn from them by the ‘consumers of statistics (!)’ just 
as the calculators of the Bureau des Longitudes publishes its 
astronomical tables without troubling themselves to know 
the use to which they will be put by mariners.” 

M. Yves Guyot, as all know, was the holder of the Port- 
folio of Public Works, is one of the foremost of French 
publicists, and an authority on economic questions in 
France; and although his paper was necessarily written 
from a strictly neutral standpoint, it is a most crushing 
reply to the pretensions of Mr. Chamberlain and the Tariff 
Reform League, to the effect that their proposals would 
benefit the worker and, through him, the country at large! 
He shows that only 8 per cent. of the agricultural popula- 
tion, equivalent to about 3 per cent. of the whole, derive 
any benefit from Protection in France. 

The Cobden Club this month has done good service by 
republishing a long citation from a speech delivered by 
Mr. Chamberlain in 1881, which the undersigned remembers 
hearing when he (Mr. Chamberlain) expressed views that are 
the exact antithesis of those he puts forward to-day. Well, 
a tax on food would nean a decline in wages. It would cer- 
tainly involve a reduction in productive value. The same 
amount of money would have a smaller purchasing power. 
It would snean more, for it would raise the price of every 
article produced in the United Kingdom, and it would in- 
dubitably bring about the loss of that gigantic export trade 
which the industry and the energy of the country, working 
under conditions of absolute freedom, have begn able to 
create. 

It may suit Mr. Chamberlain's purpose now to sneer at 
the foreign members of the Cobden Club; but the conclu- 
sions of M. Guyot’s paper are the result of many years’ 
study and experience, and are published—be it borne in 
mind—not in the interest of any political party but merely 
“to serve the cause of truth.”—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES HANCOCK, 
Membre Honoraire de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 

Reform Club, S.W., August 9. 


TEXTILE OPERATIVES UNDER PROTECTION. 

SIR,—Fresh from the study of Professor Ashley's work 
on German wages, in which he draws the most cheerful of 
pictures of the economic condition of the working classes 
of the Fatherland, it was with some natural curiosity that 
one turned to the letters of Sir Vincent Caillard, who, as he 
claims to be an expert on the subject of the cotton industry, 
might be expected to throw some light upon the conditions 
of the operatives employed in those countries which enjoy 
the advantages of Protection. It is disappointing to find 
that among the wealth of statistical matter with which the 
Report of the Tariff Commission is supplemented no in- 
formation is vouchsafed with respect to the wages paid and 
hours of labour worked in these competing industries, and 
it was not an altogether unreasonable expectation that Sir 
Vincent Caillard would have something to say on this not 
unimportant aspect of the question. 

It is true that the Tariff Commission declared that in 
some of the competing countries the conditions of pro- 
duction were scarcely distinguishable from sweating, 
but that opinion is assuredly hardly adequate to 
describe the lot of the cotton operatives under the 
beneficent régime of those Protective tariffs which, 
according to the Tariff Reform League, are essential 
to the well-being of the British cotton industry. For the 


true state of affairs we must go to witnesses at first hand. 
As to the American textile trade, for example, the workers 
of the North have to meet the competition of a class of 
labour which has no parallel in a country which does not 
enjoy the blessings of a high tariff. Thus Licut.-Colonel 
Curtis Guild, in a recent address to the Consumers’ League 
of Massachusetts, said: 

‘**Our cotton mills are closing or reducing wages because 
under the system of Free Trade between the States 
Massachusetts adults working a limited number of hours 
are obliged to compete with the labour of Southern children 
working an unlimited number of hours. Massachusetts for. 
bids employment of illiterate children between fourteen 
and sixteen years, forbids the employment of every illiter- 
ate under twenty-one unless attending evening school, for- 
bids the employment of any child under fourteen years of 
age. The hours of factory labour are limited to fifty- 
eight a week. The four Southern States making money out 
of child-labour at our expense are Alabama, South and 
North Carolina, and Georgia. In Alabama children twelve 
years of age may be worked forty-eight hours a week, For 
all adults and for children of over sixteen years of age 
the hours are sixty-six a week. In South Carolina the 
limit is set at eleven years; after May 1, 1905, twelve years. 
These children may be worked sixty-six hours a week. In 
North Carolina the age limit is twelve years, but there is 
no legal limit as to the hours a child of temder age may 
be worked. In Georgia there is no limit as to age and 
practically none as to time.” 

It will be observed that these evils are attributed to “ the 
system of Free Trade” between the various States of the 
Union. Yet not even the stoutest American Protectionist 
proposes to find a remedy by setting up inter-State tariffs 
to protect the workers of Lowell and Fall River against the 
products of the child-labour of the South. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his St. Helens speech, has told us 
that Germany is “so satisfactory a place to live in for its 
inhabitants and its working-class people that less and less 
are they leaving it, even for America, Canada, or any of 
our great colonies.” And he went on to say: “When I 
next come among you, let it be mine to say that, with your 
help, I have established the same condition of things in 
this country of ours.” What, then, are these conditions 
which the Protectionist leader is so anxious to create in 
this unfortunate Free Trade country? Here is a striking 
piece of official testimony on the subject. The Bavarian 
factory inspectors have made a special investigation into 
the conditions of labour in the textile industry, the results 
of which are worthy of serious consideration. Out of the 
many examples of misery which are contained in eight 
pages of this report, let us take one. The factory inspec- 
tor procured from a cotton weaver the family budget for 
the six months period, June to November last. The age 
of both the man and his wife was thirty-nine, and their 
family consisted of six children, from one to eleven years 
old. For the entire period the total earnings of the man 
amounted to 359.36 marks (£18 3s. gd.), those of the wife 
28s. 3d., and in other ways the family income had been 
brought up to {20 6s. 3d. Out of that the cost of living 
absorbed £18 5s., and rent represented a further outlay of 
50s. 6d. Altogether, the outgoings amounted to {25 7s. 6d. 
There remains, therefore, at the end of the half year a 
serious deficit, and unless that can be made up in the next 
six months they are done for. For insurance against sick- 
ness the payment was 12s., and for clothing, shoes, etc., 
52s. Beer cost only 2s. 4d., and tobacco, the only stimu- 
lant which the man took, came to 4s. 4d. Nothing seems 
to have been paid for pleasure and trade union subscrip- 
tions, but on books and writing material one penny was 
expended. Similar is the state of things in Swabia. Some- 
thing, it is true, is done by some employers to improve 
the conditions of the workers. One factory proprietor, for 
example, had a canteen erected in which his workpeople 
could obtain good soup for 344d., meat at 14d. the quarter 
pound, and vegetables at 34d. But the men made little 
use of these facilities because it was “too dear.” They 
continued to use their black bread and coffee. 

Such are, seemingly, the conditions which the Lanca- 
shire operatives are invited to exchange for those at 
present existing among them.—Yours, etc., 

ERNEST R. DUNKLEY. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


Sir,—With reference to your note in last week’s issue 
on the movement in France in favour of proportional repre 
sentation, “La Ligue pour la Représentation Proportionelle ” 
is looking forward with keen interest to the great debate 
which, on the reassembling of the Chamber of Deputies, 
will take place on the bill recommended by the “Commis- 
sion du Suffrage Universel” in the report presented by M. 
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Charles Bénoist. The secretary of the French society, M. 
Emile Macquart, in a communication forwarded this week, 
confidently anticipates that the elections of 1910 will be con- 
ducted in accordance with the principles of proportional 
representation, a confidence which seems justified when we 
consider that in 1901, when the society was founded, not six 
deputies joined the movement, whereas now the Parliamen- 
tary group consists of more than a hundred members. 

Whether a General Election takes place in the autumn 
or not, the questions of redistribution and representation 
will necessarily occupy a prominent place in English politics 
in the near future. Is it too much to hope that the oppor- 
tunity will be taken to effect an improvement long overdue? 
I shall be glad to forward copies of the new pamphlets, 
issued by the Proportional Representation Society, to any of 
your readers interested in the reform so forcibly urged by 
Mr. Courtney.—Yours, etc., 

JOHN H. HUMPHREYs, 
Hon. Sec., Proportional Representation Society. 
107, Algernon-road, Lewisham, S.E. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

S1R,—Prebendary Berdmore Compton, writing to the 
Times on Tuesday, says that one motive of those Church- 
men who are against the Athanasian Creed is “a desire to 
ignore the glory of God in the punishment of the faithless.” 
“ This,” he adds, “is a part of the Christian’s hope of glory.” 
We all have our own ideas of pleasure, and Prebendary 
Compton appears to share the tastes of “the stern Ter- 
tullian,” from whom Gibbon quotes a lively description of 
the enjoyment he expects to derive in a future state of bliss 
from witnessing the torments of the damned. Yet Tertul- 
lian, apart from questions of taste, is not a safe guide in 
matters of faith, since he became a Montanist: and it would 
be a curious case of irony if it should turn out that Pre- 
bendary Compton’s affection for the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed was founded upon a_heresy.— 
Yours, etc., OrtHopoxy, 





WHEN JUNE IS IN THE THORN. 


WOND'RING see the rainbow stain 
The sea; I dumbly guess 
Why on awintry window-pane 
Late Edens effloresce ; 


If bubbles at the river’s brim 
Have souls for destiny ; 

Why twilight freights the blackbird’s hymn 
With deeper mystery ; 


If chiff-chaffs voyaging in March 
Are charted by the light 

Of angels’ eyes whose wings o’erarch 
A hemisphere in night ; 


What ocean maids through ocean shells 
Sing ocean roundelay ; 

What tears are those in evening bells 
A harvest field away ; 


What gladness fills the yellow wren 
When June is in the thorn ; 

What triumph knows the great sun when 
A winter rose is born. 


The gold-winged exquisites that shine 
Upon the yew in May 

But sadness give this heart of mine 
That cannot know their day. 


I wond’ring watch the new gnats weave 
Mad mazes in the sky, 

And guess their joys as they achieve 
A moment’s empery. 


I guess the tales on buntings’ eggs — 
Who runs may never read— 

Drain speculation to the dregs 
About a thistle seed. 


I have a crystal treasure box, 
Its stores are held from me: 

I cannot force its thousand locks 
And have no master key. 


RaLtew Hopcson. 








LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 


HIS book* was written at the invitation of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
its first appeal is to those who are heirs to the religious 
traditions of Dr. Martineau. But it is by no means 
confined to them. It will be welcomed by many more 
—by all who take delight in witnessing the movement 
of ideas, or value the story of a strong man’s struggle 
for great causes. For such a struggle was the life of 
Martineau; a struggle for causes that are as old as 
religious institutions and philosophic theory. 

Martineau reckoned himself, we are told, amongst 
‘the dependent minds.” This is true, of course, of 
everyone. But it is perhaps more obviously true of 
him than of some of his great contemporaries. He 
introduced less that was new—to this country—than 
Carlyle, he instituted no sect or caused no schism like 
Pusey or Newman, he was not so fresh a force in social 
life as Frederick Denison Maurice or John Stuart Mill, 
in literature as George Borrow, in science as Charles 
Darwin, or in politics as Disraeli. 

But the contrast is by no means all to his disad- 
vantage. He is not the least picturesque figure in this 
great group, and most certainly not the least signifi- 
cant. There goes narrowness as well as force to the 
founding of sects ; but the greatest causes are generous, 
and theyuniteratherthandivide men. Obedienceto them 
implies insight and a balanced mind, and even genius ; 
for genius is a capacity for receiving and continuing 
their discipline. The life that is given to their service 
begins no new enterprises and brings none to a close. 
But those minds do not mean least “ which consciously, 
energetically move with the larger march of human 
destinies.” They flow in mid-stream and form no 
eddies ; but their force and use are not the less on 
that account. It is no sign of weakness to borrow 
ideas and to be obliged for them, nor of strength to 
pretend that it is the hair’s-breadth difference in the 
old wards of the metaphysical or theological key which 
makes it fit the scheme of things. 

It is this large loyalty to great truths that one 
most marks in the life and thought of Dr. Martineau 
and that helps us to see that it is not the kindly exag- 
geration of discipleship which finds for him a place in 
the ranks of the greatest of his times. I count it one 
of the charms of this biography that it brings out this 
fact. There were successive phases in Martineau’s 
thought, and they are discriminated by Dr. Carpenter 
with the greatest accuracy and clearest insight. But 
we are made to feel that all the phases are sequent 
forms of one enthusiasm. The nonagenarian stands 
before us at the end, with a certain aristocratic dignity, 
tenacious for the ancient loyalties that won the enthu- 
siasm of his earliest years of thought. 

The life was worth the telling, and Dr. Carpenter 
has told it well—told it as only a scholar can. The 
book is unpretentious, faithful, lucid, marred by no 
garish phrase or word that grates. The author has 
trusted the facts for all his effects, and they have not 
failed him. 


‘ 





*JAMES MARTINEAU, THEOLOGIAN AND TEACHER: A Study 
of his Life and Thought. By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
London : Philip Green, 7s. 6d. net. 
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And all the facts, seen on the inner side, seem to 
me to turn around one conception—the conception of 
freedom. Not, however the freedom that cuts man 
loose and is merely negative—much as this appears in 
Martineau’s official philosophy—but the comprising, 
constructive freedom that gives positive utterance and 
outlet to personality. 

He had learnt as a child (what possibly was born 
in the blood of this descendant of those who fled from 
France when the Edict of Nantes was revoked) ‘‘ that 
religion was independent of all sectarian distinctions.” 
If there was one persuasion that had sunk deeper than 
another into his heart it was ‘‘ that God and man can find 
each other somewhere else than in theology, that the 
religion of opinion is superficial, and that to rise into 
unity of faith we must transcend and forget the life of 
the creeds.” ‘All knowledge good; all conscience 
free; no restrictions on either under the plea of 
religion.” 

In the mid-day strength of his life we find him 
endeavouring to give practical form to this conception. 
He found that Christians, ‘‘in the vain pursuit of 
orthodoxy,” “had parted into rival churches, and lost 
the common bond of work and love.” He took a lead- 
ing part in founding a society whose ‘‘ terms of pious 
union among men should be as broad as those of 
communion with God.” Henry Sidgwick joined it, 
and Goldwin Smith, and other men of high distinction. 
Froude wrote that ‘‘it was the one movement of the 
day which he regarded with unqualified interest and 
sympathy.” But it failed, to the deep and lasting dis- 
appointment of Martineau. 


Twenty years later, with courage still unspent, he 


made a further effort. He would federate the historic 
bodies, among which English Christianity was divided, 
into a National Church. But the day was not yet 
come. ‘The passionate aspiration after fellowship, 
human and divine, only ceased with his last breath” ; 
but it was not fulfilled. 


‘* Never the time and the place 
And the loved one all together,” 


says Browning. This great and generous conception 
had come to the member of a sect that is amongst 
the smallest, partly because it is a protest against 
sectarianism—to “a martyr of obscure circumstances, 
exiled in the rarity of his own mind.” One is tempted 
to ask, What if it had come to a bench of bishops, and, 
if conceivable, lodged amidst equal powers of mind and 


will? But 
‘“* Such championship 

Of God at first blush, such prompt cheery thud 

Of glove on ground that answers ringingly 

The challenge of the false knight, watch we long 

And wait we vainly for its gallant like 

From those appointed to the service, sworn 

His body-guard with pay aud privilege.” 

It is the spirit of the freedom that gives play to 
personality which one finds again in his philosophy. 
His ‘‘ ethical strenuousness”’ gives the key to his 
thoughts as well as to his character. And here once 
more we find the same tenacity and the same untar- 
nished loyalty to a great cause. 

He set forth, it is true, a disciple of Priestley and 
Hartley, as a necessarian, ‘‘ with a discernible Pan- 
theism in his higher religious utterances.” Andit was 
good for him that he should have felt early in his 
career the significance of an order that is universal 
and the intellectual fascination of a great conception. 
** It harmonised with his scientific training ” ; “ it 


satisfied his desire for completeness,” says Dr. Car- 
penter. It did more. It defined his life-work, asa 
thinker. It revealed the strongholds of his foes. 
‘* The strength of his philosophic manhood was devoted 
to combating sensationalistic and materialistic concep- 
tions.” ‘* And when at the close of his life” —to quote 
Mr. Wicksteed—“ he had seen the philosophies he had 
resisted practically abandoned, he was still at war with 
prevailing tendencies ; for the Hegelianisms or abso- 
lute idealisms which make man ‘ without reservation a 
part of the universe’ appeared to him to leave no more 
scope for the genuine initiative and the genuine re- 
sponsibility of the human will, than the old sensational 
philosophies had done; and he opposed the most 
spiritual Panthesim as sturdily as he had opposed the 
most materialistic sensationalism.” 

The story of this “‘war’’ cannot be told here—it 
is still being fought. Here, too, Martineau was serving 
a cause too great to be lost or won, as yet. I cannot 
even describe the weapons which he used or themethod 
in which he placed his trust. But it is not all of them, 
by any means, that has been discarded. His psychology 
may have been defective and may now seem antiquated. 
Neither conscience, nor will, nor thought, nor springs 
of action, nor sentiments have the isolation and inde- 
pendence that appear in his theory and, in spite of all 
his protests, are of the essence of it. We realise a 
little better now than ‘“‘at noonday in the bustle of 
his work-time” that ‘‘ our consciences are not all of 
the same pattern, an inner deliverance of fixed laws ; 
they are the voice of sensibilities as various as our 
memories.” And “ memory,” nay, thought and will 
and character itself, ‘‘ is a web where each mesh draws 
all the rest.” 

Nevertheless, there are still amongst English 
philosophers men who employ his method. They 
would find within man the key of what is without, as 
if without and within did not interpenetrate. They 
would interpret God in the light of man and find 
‘*man,” if not in the will, at least in some irrespon- 
sible and incalculable remnant of it which they call 
‘‘ activity.” To them, as to him, no price is too great 
to pay for moral freedom; and the Pantheism that 
leaves no room for man to live and grow and be 
himself is only Materialism sprinkled with holy water 
and given a new name. 

And who will blame or confute them? Or who 
can say that they are much moved for a small matter 
when they thus risk all for moral freedom? But what 
the Hegelian and the Absolute Idealist must still ask is, 
whether there is no better ‘‘ freedom” than this which 
limits God for the sake of man, or sets the whole 
against the part. Must we always follow ‘“‘ the creep- 
ing paths of the senses,” and interpret things of mind 
in terms of mechanism ; or can we rise to a point from 
which it may be seen that it is not mere mysticism to 
say that God reveals Himse/f in man, and that ‘in 
complete Unity a part possesses the whole as the whole 
possesses every part” ? 

That Martineau himself was not untouched by such 
a conception, that, on the contrary, his thoughts moved 
to its sway, even as the seas follow the moon, is 
amply shown to us in this admirable biography. The 
scheme of his reasoned thought was for him, as for 
other men gifted with a passion for the Best, too confined 
for the truth he knew. But “ whatever may become of 
his systematic works, his sermons will be always part 
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of the best English libraries of devotion ; and they will 
prove the truth of his life-long conviction that the trusts 
of religion which underlie its varying historic forms 
can be stated in language which speaks to universal 
experience and reveals the thoughts of many hearts.” 
‘*Because James Martineau ran and was not weary, 
there are many who will ‘ walk and not faint.’” 
Henry JONES. 





POLITICAL HISTORY IN AMERICA. 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED States from the Compromise o1 
1850. By James Ford Rhoades, LL.D., Litt. D. London 
and New York: The Macmillan Co. 12s. 


THE Unirep STATES OF AMERICA. By Edwin Erle Sparks. 
London and New York: Putnam’s Sens. 12s. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. By H. Friedenwald, 
Ph.D. London and New York: The Macmillan Co. 8s. 6d. 
net, 


PARTY ORGANISATION AND MACHINERY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Jesse Macy. London: Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
net. 


THe TarirF. By Wm. McKinley. 1812-1896. London and 
New York: Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. 


THE SHAME OF THE CiTIEs. By Lincoln Steffens. London : 
Heinemann. 5s net. 

A VERY large proportion of the intellectual life of America 
is given to sociological studies. This is only natural. 
The United States forms the largest laboratory of polli- 
tical, economic, and other social experiments that modern 
history presents. Forty-six States, coming into sovereign 
powers within a few generations, with the widest variety 
of natural conditions and endowed with the greatest 
liberty for forming their natural and social environment 
in accordance with the common needs, feelings, and 
ideas of their people, have exhibited an immense number 
of variations from the patterns of the older institutions 
which came to them during the era of colonial govern- 
meat. 

The spirit of this changeful and eventful life is 
strong in all intelligent Americans. History, in one sense, 
means more to them than it does to Europeans; just 
because their national life is shorter it seems more within 
their grasp; their realisation of human liberty in the 
making of history is deeper because the men and move- 
ments which wrought so forcefully within their short span 
of time lie so near to them; while, on the other hand, 
“manifest destiny,” or the larger current of affairs, is 
dramatised so vividly in the two great “ deliverances” of 
the Revolution and the Civil War and in the steady, per- 
sistent output of expansive energy over a great continent, 
as to furnish a convincing “ philosophy of history” for 
the inheritors of Calvinist thought. 

Thousands of keen intelligent thinkers are at work 
in this great field of study. In hundreds of colleges scat- 
tered throughout the country little groups of teachers and 
students are busily collecting, sifting, testing, stating, and 
interpreting facts bearing on the political, economic, 
spiritual, and intellectual life of their locality or State, 
while other layers of students handle their results and use 
them either for general purposes of American history 
or for some more specialised purpose of political science 
or practical reform. 

The bundle of books before me well illustrates the 
immense variety of forms taken by this organised inquisi- 
tiveness. So many histories of the United States have 
appeared within the last decade that it might well seem 
that this work of general survey was sufficiently complete. 
But it must be admitted that “focus” and “standpoint ” 
are important factors. A condensed and a spread view of 
the same set of events, quite apart from bias in selection, 
produce a very different impression, while a “ constitu- 
tional” and “ industrial” or a “spiritual” standard of 
interpretation brings home to us even more forcibly 
the “subjective” character of history. In this fifth 
volume of the important History of the United States, by 
Dr. Rhoades, we have a large, leisurely narration of the 


leading events of the latter part of the Civil War and the 
beginning of the period of reconstruction. Masses of 
records, pamphlets, newspapers, private letters have been 
ransacked in order to correct the false traditions which 
register contemporary misconceptions and hallucinations 
during times of turmoil and passion. The havoc wrought 
by war among the non-combatants has never been de- 
scribed with more convincing fidelity than in the pains- 
taking account given by Dr. Rhoades of the condition of 
the South during 1863 and 1864, and his rendering 
of the events during the presidency of Andrew Johnson 
is a singularly careful attempt to assist the judgment of 
citizens in understanding the most entangled bit of 
modern American history. 

Dr. Sparks, in two smaller volumes on The United 
States of America, bases his claim to attention upon the 
assumption of a special view-point; it is his purpose “ to 
trace the gradual evolution of a confederated republic 
under the laws of necessity,” or, in other words, to follow 
the stream of tendency which gradually formed and 
strengthened the Federal power as against the independ- 
ent life and growth of the several States. In his inter- 
pretation he lays chief stress upon the part played by the 
“ backlands,” the great unexplored, untamed West, which 
at the time of the formation of the Union was either 
a “hinterland” of the particular States or was acquired 
later under a Federal policy. There can be no question but 
that the disposal of these “public lands,” in which lay 
the potential prosperity and strength of the Republic, was 
the most important economic factor in the struggle between 
the Federal and the State-Democratic “ principles” which 
underlay the slavery struggle and the Civil War, and 
which still survives in the financial and constitutional 
problems of Tariff, Trusts, and Imperialism. Had it 
not been for the leverage of this early heritage of hinter- 
land, reinforced by the Louisiana Purchase, the actual 
power of the Federal Government would certainly be much 
less than it is at present; and Dr. Sparks’s later narrative 
makes it equally apparent how the new doctrines of im- 
perial expansion are being utilised to increase the central 
power, not only in the fields of political dominion, but of 
finance and of commercial control. 

Of the specialised historical study we have two 
examples, each excellent in its sort. Though Dr. Frieden- 
wald cannot be said to open new ground in his mono 
graph on 7T'he Declaration of Independence, he supplies a 
commentary upon the great document that is erudite and 
interesting on its historical side, though the “ philosophy ” 
of the Declaration is treated rather slightly, a somewhat 
extravagant importance being attached to the indisputably 
great influence of Locke as a moulder of the revolutionary 
thought. Dr. Friedenwald clearly proves that the Declara- 
tion was not, in fact, “signed” on July 4, 1776, and that 
even the ballot of adoption on that day was not, in fact, 
what it is described—“ The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen United States.” 

A singularly able introductory essay prefaces Pro- 
fessor Macy’s work on Party Organisation and Machinery 
in the United States : “ America has contributed to world- 
politics a new system for the federation of States. Her 
legislative procedure, her methods of administration, and 
the relations of the executive to the legislature, are 
distinguished by marks of originality. America was the 
first State to make the legislature subject to the judiciary ; 
our local government, the government of cities, the public 
school system are peculiarly our own. Yet, of all our 
political institutions not one is so new, so entirely made, 
as it were, out of whole cloth as the American party 
system.” Professor Macy shows how the national party 
machinery grew up as a _ supplementary institution, 
enabling the people to impose their will in the election 
of President and Senate, and the filling of offices and the 
exercise of powers which the distrust of the makers of the 
Constitution had sought to reserve from popular control. 
In the struggle between Nationalism and State Section- 
alism party has been a unifying force, and the grave 
abuses to which it has lent itself, culminating in boss- 
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rule, must not hide the services which it has rendered 
in the education of Nationalist spirit and the needed en- 
largement of Federal power. No better study of the uses 
and abuses of party has yet been given; no living Ameri- 
can possesses so well that union of practical political 
experience and philosophic temper demanded for this 
difficult task. In his recent book upon Democracy, Mr. 
Ostrogorski expresses his conviction that our English party 
system embodies in a feebler degree precisely the same 
tendencies which, fully developed in the American 
“machine,” threaten to strangle representative govern- 
ment. If this is so, English students of politics cannot 
afford to neglect this study of the “natural history” of 


From the theory of party we come to the practice as 
expressed in the partisan presentation of controversial 
issues of the day. In a volume of addresses entitled 
Presidential Problems, ex-President Cleveland gives what 
is virtually an apologia of his administration, covering 
the four great controversies of his time, the struggle of 
the President against the encroachments of the Senate, 
the interference of the Government in the Chicago Strike 
of 1894, the Bond Issues, and the Venezuelan Boundary 
Controversy. The chief interest of the volume consists 
in the clear testimony it affords to the disappearance of 
the old line of cleavage between parties based on princi- 
ples. It may be safely asserted that the policy adopted 
in these four critical issues by the Democrat Cleveland 
is precisely that which the Republican Roosevelt would 
adopt if confronted with the same cases. 

Ex-President McKinley's long party pamphlet on The 
Tariff in the Days of Henry Clay and Since can hardly 
be recommended as exhilarating reading. So complete is 
our neglect of American history that few Englishmen 
know the name of “Henry Clay,” except as attached to 
a brand of cigars. The screed, however, is not without 
its interest to anxious inquirers into the art of constructing 
“ scientific tariffs.” Mr. McKinley is fair enough to quote 
at some length a document embodying the Democratic 
criticism of the Dingley Tariff, out of which I extract 
the following interesting comment upon the “ infant in- 
dustries ” argument : 

“The present bill—is framed on the assumption that as 
our industries grow older they grow weaker and more 
dependent ee the bounty of the Government and the 
forced contributions of the people who purchase and con- 
sume their products; and accordingly we find that, as a 
general rule, the important increases in the rates of duty 
are made with a view of still further protecting the products 
of our oldest industries, such as manufactures of iron and 


steel, woollen goods, cotton goods, manufactures of flax, 
hemp, etc.” 


Lovers of political disease will find in Mr. Steffens’s 
The Shame of the Cities far more exciting reading than 
in. any of the other books of this bundle. The articles 
composing it appeared originally in McClure’s Magazine, 
and stirred the passionate attention of all Americans who 
care about the purity of politics. Mr. Steffens presents 
an exact realistic picture of the recent practical “civics ” 
of St. Louis, Minneapolis, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and New York, confirming and even worsening 
the worst that has been said of the administration of city 
government by the unkindest critics of American civilisa- 
tion. Perhaps the most miserable and deplorable por- 
trait is that of Philadelphia, the “ Quaker city,” contented 
for decades to be the prey of a gang of political thieves 
who steal the public funds, sell the public property, 
pocketing the price, pack the ballot boxes, vote valuable 
franchises to themselves and their friends, and follow a 
consistent and intricate policy of plunder and corruption 
by which every teacher in a public school is “ assessed” 
for “voluntary contributions” to the “party fund” in a 
fixed percentage of his pay. The gravest public question 
of the day in America is the purification of city politics, 
and Mr. Steffen’s volume sets forth the magnitude of this 
task and the nature of the struggle for good city govern- 
ment. 


J. A. Hopson. 





LYRICS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Arthur 
Symons. “The Red Letter Library.” Blackie and Son. 
Cloth 1s. 6d. net. Leather 2s. 6d. net. 

No anthology is likely to be exactly to every reader’s taste, 

but Mr. Symons has made a very good choice in this one. 

There are a few omissions which I will point out for the 

pleasure of doing so, and not with the object of picking a 

quarrel with Mr. Symons. The first, and perhaps the 

worst, comes early. Wyatt's “Madam, withouten many 
words,” is given, but not his “ Forget not yet the tried in- 
tent,” surely a much finer poem—indeed, one of the 
simplest and most passionate love poems in our language. 

For some reason Wyatt is apt to be neglected by antho- 

logists. Henley, for instance, speaks slightingly of him 

in the preface to his book of English lyrics. Yet he was 

a considerable poet, not only for his own, but for all time. 

He has none of the awkwardness of a beginner; indeed, 

he seems to speak more naturally in his verse than any 

Elizabethan except the greatest : ; 

“Can ye say nay, 
But that you said 
That I always 
Should be obeyed? 
And ——thus betrayed, 
Or that I wist ! 
Farewell, unkist!” 

Mr. Symons might also have included the piece in which 

this verse occurs. He says, too, in a note that he has not 

found a single poem of Surrey’s which seems to him worthy 
of a place among the best poetry of the period. But 
surely Surrey’s sonnet on spring, “The soote season that 
bud and bloom forth brings,” is worthy of a place among 
the best poetry of any period. The selection from Shake- 
speare is admirable, especially from the sonnets, but rather 
than “The Phoenix and the Turtle” I would have had 
Puck's lines at the end of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
with the verse : 
“And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the Sun, 
Following Darkness like a dream.” 

That ought to be left out of no anthology. 

Again the selection from Campion is very full and 
good, yet it does not include a certain sonnet which Mr. 
Bullen himself only prints in his notes, giving a most 
inferior version in the text, yet which is a rival to all but 
the best of Shakespeare’s. It begins : 

“Thou shalt not love me, neither shall those eyes 

Shine on my soul shrouded in deathly night. 

Thou shalt not breathe on me thy spiceries, 

Nor rock me with thy quavers of delight.” 


And the rest of it is no decline from this. It has never, 
I believe, found its way into anthologies; but it is time 
that it should. 

Mr. Symons rightly gives a good deal of Drayton. 
Most anthologists are content with his one famous sonnet, 
and, indeed, it is the best, but in others he “ eternises ” 
almost as bravely as Shakespeare : 

“How many paltry foolish painted things, 

That now in coaches trouble every street, 

Shall be forgotten, whom no poet sings, 

E’er they be well wrapped in their winding sheet ! 

Where I to thee eternity shall give, 

When nothing else remaineth of these days, 

And Queens hereafter shall be glad to live 

Upon the alms of thy superflous praise.” 

The Elizabethan delighted to eternise his mistress, 
and if she was but an imaginary she, that was all the more 
to the honour and glory of poetry that could produce 
such splendours out of nothing. Prosers have always 
wondered why poets will write so much about love. It 
argues an unhealthy infatuation, they think. Yet the 
Elizabethans were as healthy as most modern readers of 
financial papers, and at least nine-tenths of the poems in 
this anthology are about love; not, indeed, about the 
poet’s own particular passion, its doubts and inadequacies, 
its weakness, or its shame, but about love in general, love 
as a quickener and harmoniserof all the finer passions ; 
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love which spreads from one object to all beautiful things, 
and makes them all symbols of that object; so that the 
poet starting with his love can write about anything that 
is worthy to be versified. That fashion of eternising helps 
us to understand how the Elizabethan regarded love. It 
was not a private incommunicable tie between him and 
his mistress. It was rather the passion of all poets by 
means of which they glorify the world, and the particular 
object of it was to be congratulated upon her «ood fortune 
in becoming a poet’s theme and living for ever in his 
verse, as the loves of the gods live in constellations. We 
have not the nerve to eternise now. Landor perhaps was 
the last poet to attempt it : 
“ Past ruined [lium Helen lives, 
Alcestis rises from the shades. 
Verse calls them forth. ’Tis verse that gives 
Immortal life to mortal maids.” 

He still exulted in the thought of the immortality of litera- 
ture ; but we see so many books die under our eyes that 
we doubt even the duration of our own verses. The con- 
tempt of the world has made poetry a shy and deprecating 
art. In the sixteenth century it was one of the natural 
pleasures of life, and a youth would then read his verses 
to a friend as readily as he would now talk about his 
handicap at golf. If he was not in love he would pretend 
to be, so that he might make poetry about his passion ; for 
love, too, was then one of the pleasures of life and a 
general theme of conversation. We still keep up the 
convention of a common unashamed interest in love in our 
drawing-room songs, and young ladies who would scarcely 
discuss the subject with their most intimate friends sing 
ballads of passionate farewell to middle-aged after-dinner 
audiences, heavy with food. But for the Elizabethans it 
was not a convention. Love songs, both words and music, 
were made for use as well as ornament; and when they 
were sung every hearer was quickened with the emotion 
they expressed. It was both a musical and poetic time, 
because it was a time in which men and women delighted 
in their passions and displayed them. Everyone then 
wore the pageant of his bleeding heart, and poetry was 
written for everyone’s use. And so, since the poet wrote 
not only for himself but for the world, poetry was more 
broad and general both in matter and style than it is 
now. The modern poet tries to show himself different 
from everyone else ; the Elizabethan tried to show himself 
like everyone else, since he was sure of everyone's sym- 
pathy, if only he wrote well. And so his main object was 
to write well upon the common themes of poetry, rather 
than to say something new upon some subject never versi- 
fied before. His love was not a private miracle of his 
own, not something which had never happened before, and 
which therefore he must explain and analyse to satisfy his 
own curiosity. It was a phenomenon as notorious and uni- 
versal as the sun, and he wrote hymns to it as a sun wor- 
shipper might write them for a congregation of his own faith. 
In fact, most Elizabethan love poetry is congregational, and 
for that reason it is not usually either very passionate or 
very subtle. It is written for any lover to his mistress. 
It is in common form, but in the common form of an age 
when poetry was common, when everyone enjoyed art and 
the great emotions. It is “literary,” not as a protest 
against the unlettered mob, but in sympathy with a literary 
majority. Every poet then had tunes in his head, and 
fitted words to them with an art that came easily to him, 
because everyone practised it. Except among the Puri- 
tans, there were not many instances of bad verse to spoil 
the ear; nor was the young poet afraid of commonplaces 
because beauty was then commonplace. In fact, it was 
as easy to write poetry then as it is difficult now, and good 
songs were almost as plentiful as bad novels are to- 
day. Mr. Symons gives a large number of anonymous 
ones out of the song books. It is common to say that 
nowadays the level of poetic skill is high; but can the 
most skilful of our minor poets write like the unknown 
author of “ Fain would I change that note” ? He cannot 
because poetry is now all made against the grain. Then 
it was all made with the grain. The world was acknow- 


ledged to be a fine place, and worthy to be sung in good 
verses: 
“ Hey honny ho ! 
Men are fools that wish to die. 


Is’t not fine to dance and sing 
When the bells of death do ring ?” 


And poetry was acknowledged to be an occupation worthy 
of men. Now poetry is made in holes and corners. We 
are shamefaced, almost prudish, about it We make a 
point of talking as prosaically as we can about everything 
in Heaven and earth. We like to pretend that the sky for 
us is nothing but a congregation of vapours ; that the bloom 
is all rubbed off life. Yet, all the while we listen eagerly 
to this music that seems to come from the dewy morning 
oi the world. Like tired elders watching the games of 
children, we wish that we too could enjoy life enough to 
sing about it; and there is no reason whatever, except in 
our own moods, why we should not. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





CLAVERHOUSE. 


JouHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. By C. S. Terry. 

Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 1905. 
It is most right and proper that men whose names have 
come down to us with a blot on their scutcheon should be 
studied in the dry light of the historian and relieved of 
their ill-fame if they be found not to have merited it. But 
the process of rehabilitation is often nothing more than 
the violent reversal of tradition, and ends in a portrait as 
unlike the original as that which it was designed to sup- 
plant. Mr. Terry’s historical reputation is so high that no 
cne on opening his study of Claverhouse feels any appre- 
hension that he will meet with paradox and special plead- 
ing. While proving without difficulty that the “bloody 
Clavers ” of Wodrow, Defoe, and their follower, Macaulay, 
is @ mere scarecrow without life or truth, Mr. Terry 
carefully avoids the opposite extreme. We are intro- 
duced to a man of many sterling qualities, a loyal follower 
of the cause he deemed right, by no means more cruel 
and unscrupulous than his contemporaries, yet on the 
whole repellent and unsympathetic. He is not an attrac- 
tive subject ; but an estimate of his personality and career 
was badly needed, and the present volume gives us what 
we want. It supersedes earlier biographies not only owing 
to its wealth of new material but to its objective standpoint 
and its critical examination of sources. 

The early life of Claverhouse is very obscure, and is 
quickly dismissed in these pages ; but an interesting sketch 
is given of his military training abroad during the war 
between France and the Netherlands, in which he fought 
first on the side of France and then under the banner of 
the Prince of Orange. That he distinguished hims2lf 1s 
clear; and Mr. Terry examines the evidence for the well- 
known story that he saved the life of William by carrying 
him out of danger on his own horse. The occasion can no 
longer be identified ; but there is no reason why we should 
not believe that such an event actually occurred. In any 
case, the Prince appears to have recommended him to 
the Duke of York at the close of the war, probably on the 
occasion of his marriage with the Princess Mary. In the 
following year, 1678, he received a commission in Scot- 
land on the recommendation of the Duke, and the re- 
mainder of his short and crowded career is inseparably 
connected with the history of Scotland. 

When Claverhouse returned to his native country and 
entered the service of the Government, Scotland was rent 
in twain by religious discord. The yoke of the Restoration 
galled the neck of Scotch Presbyterianism and kept the 
country in a state of ferment. The Covenanters did not 
mince their words in denouncing the Government, and 
religious nonconformity inevitably grew into political dis- 
affection. It was in this light that Claverhouse regarded it, 
and his ruthless energy can only be understood if we re- 
member that his work appeared to him neither more nor 
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less than the stamping out of rebellion. His ability and 
success have identified him with an odious chapter of 
Scotch history; but in fairness it must be remembered 
that he was only the agent of a policy that was determined 
by his superiors and that the idea of religious persecution 
never entered his head. With the murder of Archbishop 
Sharp in 1679 the drama opened and Claverhouse entered 
on the struggle which occupied the remainder of his life. 
The defeat of Drumclog shows that his military talents 
were not of the highest; but he took a prominent part in 
the battle which quickly followed at Bothwell Bridge. 
Henceforward he engaged in no pitched battle till the 
fatal day at Killicrankie. His work was to harry the 
Covenanters, to break up prayer meetings, to offer the 
oath of allegiance to suspects, and to shoot them if they 
would not take it. It was an inglorious task, but he felt 
no scruple in fulfilling it with all his might. That he had 
no qualms, that he never appears to have thought it was 
a problem to be solved rather by statesmanship than by 
soldiering, proves him to have been destitute of the higher 
intellectual faculties. He was a professional soldier of 
narrow but honestly-held principles, and his importance 
in history has been exaggerated. 

Claverhouse owes his immense celebrity to the fact 
that the cruelties which were perpetrated in the 
struggle against the Covenanters were fathered 
on him as the leading actor on the Government side and 
that these cruelties themselves were enormously 
exaggerated by Wodrow and other hagiologists. Mr. 
Terry treats the whole subject in a spirit that will seem to 
some readers harsh and unfeeling. He is quite clear that 
the Government policy was a huge mistake; but he is 
convinced that there was as much ruthlessness on one 
side as the other. If the positions had been reversed in 
the course of the struggle, the Covenanters would not 
have treated their opponents any better. Religious tolera- 
tion was as abhorrent to the one as to the other, and in 
the circumstances the struggle could only be fought out 
by arms. Moreover, the actual sufferings and executions 
inflicted on the rebels have been vastly exaggerated. 
Claverhouse’s lust of blood, when closely scrutinised, 
comes to be nothing more than the fulfilment of pre- 
cise orders, doubtful cases being referred to his superiors. 
Such is Mr. Terry’s conclusion; and no one can read his 
detailed examination of the entire series of charges against 
Claverhouse without feeling that he was above rather than 
below the average of public men of his time. 

Claverhouse had served James loyally as a Protestant, 
and refused the temptation to change his religion. But 
strong Protestant as he was, he determined to risk his life 
and career in order to restore the deposed monarch. He 
promised to live quietly, after the Revolution had taken 
place in England, unless he was compelled to assert him- 
self; but James’s desperate efforts to regain his throre 
found in him a zealous and hopeful lieutenant. The ac- 
count of the last campaign is clear and spirited, and Claver- 
house met the erd which best befitted his stormy and 
strenuous life. Like Wolfe, the last moments were 
sweetened by the consciousness of victory for a dearly- 
loved cause in which all thoughts of self and pain were 
swallowed up. 

Mr. Terry laments that the historian has little chance 
of success when his narrative comes into conflict with that 
of Scott. The author may be pardoned his irritation at 
the discovery of numberless mistakes; but the reader of 
this volume, while sympathising with Mr. Terry, will feel 
his debt to Old Mortality greater than ever. No one can 
have read the most wonderful of Scott’s novels without 
realising that both sides contained sincere and high- 
principled men, and that the Covenanters were as little 
the friends of enlightenment as their persecutors. Mr. 
Terry’s book is a documentary confirmation of this posi- 
tion, and makes it impossible for future writers to conceive 
Claverhouse either as a bloodthirsty monster or a radiant 
cavaliet, or, indeed, as anything but an able soldier of un- 
ae loyalty to his narrow principles and his unworthy 

1efs. 


SOME STYLES OF DECORATION. 


CHATS ON OLD FuRNITURE. By Arthur Hayden. London: 

Fisher Unwin. 6s. net, 

DrReEss AND Decoration. London: Liberty and Co. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. ARTHUR HAYDEN’S book is a book for beginners, 
written with the object the public should “awaken” to the 
fact that “the heritages of their forefathers are objects o1 
envy.” “Before the hand of the despoiler shall have 
snatched everything it is the hope of the writer that this 
little volume may not fall on stony ground.” 

But is this caution necessary? One might almost say 
there are no “ unappreciated treasures” in England to-day ; 
the owner of a Chippendale chair realises his responsibility, 
and is inclined to accentuate its value after the historic 
sale at Christie's, when two chairs realised eleven hundred 
pounds. 

The author—who has written a charming book upon 
old china—sketches in the history of English furniture—for 
it is Anglish furniture, not furniture in general, that he 
treats of—with a light colour wash and very few outlines. 
It is all very thin and readable much in the style of the 
other popular histories. But even as an elementary treatise 
much is wanting to it. One defect of the book is that in the 
early part the illustrations are drawn too much from the 
great public collection of South Kensington. Now, we all 
know South Kensington—what collector, what dealer does 
not know it?—and in these days, when the “ most important 
museums are ranged upon our bookshelves,” every impor- 
tant piece is rendered twice familiar. And even from South 
Kensington the best is not always chosen. The “fine” Eliza- 
bethan bed, illustrated on page 66, is really a very inferior 
piece of work and, since it is the only bed illustrated, not 
well chosen. 

The French section—even more lightly touched on—is 
also illustrated from very well known examples, royal and 
museum pieces, which would have had little or no effect 
upon the more modest efforts of English cabinet-making 
which it is the object of Mr. Hayden to illustrate. What 
would have been really more interesting would have been 
some account of French middle-class furniture of that date. 

When we come to Chippendale, the most versatile, re- 
ceptive, and energetic worker of his day, the head and front 
of English cabinet-making of the eighteenth century, and 
the best-remembered artist, except Hogarth, of the early 
part of that century, there are one or two points that call 
for comment. It conveys a wrong impression to say of him 
that his second style shows the Louis XIV. French decora- 
tion “in subjection.” He is anything but Louis Quatorze. 
The “ real original,” as Sheraton calls him, might be said in 
one of his styles to be a mahogany Louis XV., though in 
a much less extent than Sheraton was the author of 
Louis Seize @ canglaise. An equaily false impression is 
given by saying that a Chippendale chair-back from the 
Director has “the celebrated Louis XVI. ribbon ornamenta- 
tion on the back” (that Mr. Heaton so much objects to). It is 
unfortunate that the vogue of characteristic styles named 
after princes and royalties, as M. Emile Molinier shows us, 
is by no means exactly coincident with their reigns or 
regencies in France; and even worse confusion arises in 
England ; when, as in a recent history of furniture, it is said 
that the Queen Anne style was founded in the reign of 
William and Mary, and retained its popularity throughout 
those of Anne and George I., and nearly the whole of that 
of George II.—surviving Queen Anne, in fact, up to the 
time of the Directoire! 

The illustrations of the Chippendale chapter are insuffi- 
cient, perhaps because the South Kensington Museum is 
notably weak in English eighteenth-century furniture. 
Chippendale is now, and probably was in his own time, 
more famous as a chair-maker than anything else, but he 
could and did design most things, from organ cases to stove- 
grates and lanthorns; and some of his “flamboyant” de- 
signs for mirrors, girandoles, and console tables would have 
been interesting. The illustrations are no doubt chosen 
because the majority of amateurs of English eighteenth- 
century work ww in chairs, so that a fine chair at 
Christie’s will fetch a price out of all proportion to that 
of equally good pieces of most other classes of furniture. 

The Sheraton, Adam, and Heppelwhite styles are also 
too exclusively illustrated with chairs, and Robert Adam, 
whose strong personality and style had a widespread in- 
fluence upon all forms of decoration, has but one chair to 
represent him! In the same chapter it is surely mistaken 
to say that Heppelwhite learned the lesson of Hogarth that 
the line of beauty is a curve (a shocking heresy, at any 
rate, in cabinet-making), and that straight lines are 
studiously avoided in his designs. The illustrations to Mr. 
R. S. Clouston’s article on “ The Heppelwhite Period” tell 
another story. He is not aggressively curvilinear. 

The last chapter contains two interesting reproductions 
of skilfully made-up “old oak”—a buffet and a cabinet, 
combined from genuine pieces of old carved wood—with a 
careful analysis which will bear close study, in order to 
appreciate the difficulty of collecting old oak, though the 
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chapter will hardly entitle the reader “to be regarded as 
an authority upon the subject,” as another furniture book 
alluringly advertises, 

One excellent result of this, and many similar books, 
with reproductions of the best types of English work, is that 
they are, in Chippendale’s words, “calculated to improve 
and refine the present taste”; and to diminish the influence 
and extravagance of the art nouveau furniture charmingly 
illustrated in Messrs. Liberty’s wsthetic catalogue.” 





NOVELISTS AND ENVIRONMENT. 


Tue THackeray Country. By Lewis Melville. 6s. London: 
A. and C. Black. 
Tue Dickens Country. By F. G. Kitton. 6s, London: A. 
and C. Black. 

Just as the two great English novelists themselves have 
often been compared, so it is interesting to compare the 
surroundings which influenced their lives, which coloured 
their imagination, and from which they selected the 
material for their world-famed works. The simultaneous 
appearance of The Thackeray Country and The Dickens 
Country gives the readers ample opportunity for doing 
this. Mr. Kitton’s task has perhaps been the easier of 
the two, in that Dickens’s descriptions of locality are more 
or less faithful pictures, whereas Thackeray was content to 
give the atmosphere in which his characters lived. But for 
the same reason The Thackeray Country will perhaps 
be more acceptable to the ordinary reader. It is interest- 
ing to know the details of a great man’s life, but 7he 
Dickens Country is almost too microscopic. One would 
need to be a very minute student of Dickens to wish to 
know of every lodging he took, every snuff-box he possessed, 
every chair on which he sat. The account of his boyhood 
and youth is vivid and pathetic: the father moving from 
place to place, always with the hope of maintaining his 
position; Mrs. Dickens’s effort to keep a_ school for 
young ladies to which no young ladies would ever 
come; the little ten-year-old Charles set to earn a_ few 
shillings a week by pasting on labels in Warren’s blacking 
manufactory ; the subsequent imprisonment of the father 
for debt and the removal of the family to the Marshalsea 
prison—another vast field of experience. But brighter 
days came. He was sent to school again and then articled 
to a solicitor. Giving that up, he became a reporter, 
during which period of his life he amassed much of the 
topographical detail so remarkable in his works. From 
that time his fortunes rose and he increased his style of 
living correspondingly. Many are his moves from one 
house to another, and Mr. Kitton leaves us with a clear 
impression of the florid and ostentatious taste of the time, 
to which Dickens made no exception. We hear of him in 
the north, the west, in East Anglia, in the Midlands, and 
finally in “ Dickensland,” the neighbourhood of Rochester, 
and in each district his progress has been traced by Mr. 
Kitton with untiring zeal. Mr. Melville has given us a 
broader view of Toechem/e surroundings. He _ takes 
London in general, the Continent in general—except Paris 
—America in general, with Thackeray in proportionate 
relation to them all. The chapter “Clubs and Haunts” 
is especially good. It contains some characteristic 
anecdotes and shows Thackeray's position with regard to 
his contemporaries. There is an account of the quarrel 
with Edmund Yates and Dickens, of the trifles which 
annoyed him at his favourite club, and many other details 
which portray the man rather than the novelist. The 
description of his trials as editor of the Cornhill Magazine 
is very amusing: the ardent contributors who pursued him 
even to his private house, who urged their goodness, their 
poverty, their sick relations—anything but their literary 
merit, as reasons for the acceptance of their MS. He was 
devoted to Paris from the time of a youthful visit there, 
made surreptitiously. In America he stayed until he could 
bear it no longer, and then returned quite suddenly without 
a word of farewell to anybody. Mr. Melville has studied 
to saturate The Thackeray Country with Thackeray's 
personality, and he has certainly been successful in his 
attempt. There is an additional attraction to both books 
in the form of numerous photographs illustrative of the 
chief places of interest. 





FICTION. 


A Lost Cause. By Guy Thorne. London: John Long and 


Co. . 6s. 
THE UnwarrrEn Law. A Novel by Arthur Henry. London: 


David Nutt. 1905. 6s. 
Tue dissensions within the Church of England to-day have 
inspired Mr. Guy Thorne to write an extremely polemical 


novel in which he trounces with great severity the party 
that he designates “Street-corner Protestants.” In his 
preface Mr. Thorne makes an appeal to “the man in the 
street” to give a hearing to the Catholic side of the 
argument and turn away from “the dozens of uneducated 
and noisy nobodies who have elected themselves into a 
sort of irregular prelacy and dubbed themselves ‘ Defen- 
ders of the Faith’ with about as much right as Napoleon 
crowned himset Emperor.” While remarking that this 
is a somewhat unfortunate simile, for both parties in the 
present struggle claim “right” and proceed coolly to con- 
sult their own inclinations, we must admit that Mr. 
Thorne defends the Ritualists with a great deal of shrewd 
ability, chiefly, of course, by the method impugning the 
enemy’s motives. The scene is pitched in a crowded 
London suburb, where Father Blantyre, with “a face 
vowed, a saint’s face,” and his two earnest and devoteu 
curates hold the Church of St. Elwyn as a sort of Ritual- 
istic fort against the assaults of the Hamlyns, proprictors 
of the local paper, who rouse the neighbourhood, the 
drapers and grocers and butchers, and the “man in the 
street” generally, against “the abominations of the scarlet 
woman,” the birettas, and cassocks, and tall ‘crucifixes, 
and posturings in which the Luther League see “the 
drowsy magic of Rome.” The analysis of the character 
of the agitator Hamlyn is rather cleverly done, his vulgar 
instinct for combining commercial profit with the re- 
former's zeal making him a representative man among 
the petty shopkeepers of Hornham. On the other hand, 
Mr. Thorne has certainly made an artistic mistake w re- 
serving all the virtues, lofty motives, spiritual fire, austere 
self-sacrifice, etc., as the distinguishing characeristics of 
the band of Ritualists. Mr. Thorne certainly carries the 
war into the Protestant camp with a vengeance when he 
sketches the death-bed of the rich patron of the Luther’ 
League, Miss Pritchett, and shows the repentant lady 
summoning the “ priests” to receive the public statement 
of her repentance and asking for the Sacrament of Unc 
tion. It is a familiar weapon of religious warfare this 
“death-bed repentance” business, and no doubt we shall 
soon have a Low Church novelist replying to Mr. Thorne, 
and sketching the unedifying end of Father Blantyre, clad 
in biretta and cassock, with the Evil One hovering in the 
background over their “ stink-pots and candles and toys of 
ritual” so abhorred by the Luther League. 


The Unwritten Law is a very readable story, in- 
teresting if only for its reflecting the general confusion of 
social ideals prevailing in the rushing maelstrom of demo- 
cratic life in the great American cities. The author’s in- 
tention appears to be, by contrasting the life stories of 
typical New York families rich and poor, to prove that, the 
laws of conventional morality apart, society recognises 
only the great law of success. The old German engraver, 
Karl Fischer, simple, honest, and kindly, after a life of 
hard toil loses his savings in the People’s Savings Bank 
through the speculations of the Bank President, Mr. 
Storrs, in the shares of the Keystone Oil Company. The 
bank smashes and the cashier, Henry King, on account 
of some minor defalcations, agrees to plead guilty and 
screen the President from the consequences of his whole- 
sale embezzlement. Karl Fischer, having no other re- 
source, takes to forging bankbills for the support of his 
wife and children; he is detected and sentenced to hard 
labour in the Sing Sing penitentiary. His wife dies of a 
broken heart, and one of his girls, the impulsive and un- 
trained Thekla, goes to the bad, while the conventional 
Mrs. Storrs “can still look the world in the face, and 
still raise her voice in fixing its standards of morality.” 
But Emmeline, the second daughter of Karl Fischer, 
unconsciously brings retribution home to the doors of the 
Storrs, of their relative, the millionaire Vandermere, and of 
Judge Preston (who has sentenced Karl) by entrapping 
Richard Vandermere into a secret marriage after he has 
seduced the Judge’s daughter. Dora discovers she is 
with child, and Richard, being married, can make no 


reparation. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
RATHER DEARER Money. 

In spite of the fact that this has been a broken 
week with business, so far as ‘‘ the City” is concerned 
almost at a standstill in many directions, money has 
been in good demand and rates have shown a harden- 
ing tendency. If we go below merely superficial in- 
fluences there is not much change in actual conditions 
to record, but the displacements of cash have been on 
a considerable scale, and, as I have more than once 
insisted, the market does not possess sufficient free 
balances for much more than the regular routine of 
transactions, which in the main offset each other. The 
explanation, I believe, is that credit is engaged pretty 
well up to the hilt and resources employed to an extent 
which might prove dangerous if any serious hitch 
were to occur. At the beginning of the half year, and 
for some time previously, most people were predict- 
ing a long spell of extremely cheap money, and in 
a measure this view has been justified. But that has 
not prevented several sharp spasmis of stringency, and 
even in the past few days of comparative stagnation 
the market has had to apply to the Bank of England 
for assistance in meeting requirements. That would 
not be the case if there were any real plethora of 
money, such as present rates would suggest, and the 
conclusion seems irresistible that while instruments of 
credit are abundant enough funds are mostly locked 
up in forms that are not readily realisable at a pinch. 
However, the increasing output of gold will help to 
keep the machine running smoothly if no serious diffi- 
culties develop. 

Tme MARKET AND THE TREASURY. 

On Tuesday tenders were received at the Bank 
of England for £ 2,000,000 six months’ Treasury Bills. 
They were to replace £1,800,000 maturing to-day 
(Saturday) and £200,000 paid off three months ago, 
making the third instalment of the latter series that 
has been reissued. Yet on the following day over a 
million had to be paid up on the new Exchequer Bonds, 
and nobody attempts to guess what the money is being 
accumulated for in this fashion. Itis a complete mystery 
which deepens as time goes on. The revenue is coming 
in fairly well for the time of the year. Last week it 
was only £1,536,000 while the expenditure amounted 
to £3,261,000, but even so Exchequer balances were 
left at £5,663,000, whereas at the corresponding 
date a year ago less than two millions was considered 
sufficient to have in hand. Yet the outstanding 
Treasury Bills amount to over twenty millions, which 
is excessive under normal conditions. It is true that 
the last lot has been placed on extremely favourable 
terms—a shade under £1 18s. 3d. per cent. per 
annum—but this was due to the fact that both the 
India Council and Japan were eager competitors for 
the bulk of the issue. The market, which quotes 
2} per cent. for fine six months’ bills, did not go 
much below 24 per cent., and was accordingly quite out 
of the running. That, however, is a detail; the main 
point is that the Treasury’s policy is inconvenient, ex- 
travagant, and apparently unnecessary. Can it be 
that trouble, financial or political, is anticipated in the 
autumn, or are we to have some fresh demands sprung 
on us after Parliament has risen? One or the other 
alternative seems the only feasible explanation. 
STAGNANT Stock MarKETs. 

With the August Bank Holiday falling so late 
many members of the Stock Exchange have not 
thought it worth while to return to business this week 
in view of the counter-attractions at Cowes and Ports- 
mouth immediately followed by the great festival of 
King Grouse. Under the circumstances active 
markets were not to be expected, and they have been so 
quiet that there is little to be said about them which has 
not been said already over and over again. The tone 
has been fairly good considering the approach of the 
Settlement and the fluctuating sentiments with regard 





to the prospects of the Peace Conference. One day 
everybody seems quite confident that peace is assured ; 
the next they are all equally doubtful ; but it is probably 
safe to discredit every story that comes from New 
York or Oyster Bay on the subject. The American 
journalist will belie his reputation if he does not keep 
us supplied with a fresh crop of contradictory stories all 
the time the Conference lasts. On the whole the Stock 
Exchange is inclined to be sanguine as to the result of 
the negotiations, but it is not inclined to transform this 
feeling into buying stocks. Consequently, when each 
recurring wave of nervousness sweeps over the market 
and holdings are unloaded there is very little resistance 
to a drop in prices. Most of the big people already 
carry quite as much stock as they care to hold or can 
manage comfortably, and the public must come in 
before any important movement can be inaugurated. 
But the public are not coming in; they resolutely 
stand aside, whether from necessity (with a watchful 
eye on their bank balances) or choice it is hard to say. 
Perhaps a mixture of both, and certainly so far as the 
Kaffir market is concerned they are wise. As regards 
Yankees it is not so easy to speak with confidence. 
The market is flagrantly manipulated, and values are 
already ridiculously high in most cases. But a bumper 
corn crop seems to be assured, and yet another year 
of good trade will follow as a matter of course if no 
serious breakdown occurs. In that case it would 
not be at all surprising if a further advance 
were to take place, and the American public may 
once more try their luck on Wall Street. Nevertheless 
the market is an exceedingly dangerous one to touch, 
and although some people may make money in it, just 
as others do by backing horses, the majority of outside 
speculators are certain to burn their fingers. The 
market for South American Railways, which has been 
so prominent of late, is also becoming very risky, and 
holders of such things as Antofagastas who see a 
large profit would be wise to secure it. 

Nova Scotia EASTERN RAILway. 

Messrs. George Elliott and Co., of 11, King 
William-street, E.C., invite subscriptions at 92} per 
cent. for £940,000 Five per Cent. First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds of £100 each in this undertaking. From 
the advertisement appearing on another page it will 
be seen that the bonds are payable in 1955, and re- 
demption in fifty years will be insured by a sinking-fund 
policy with the Norwich Union Life Assurance Society. 
The company, however, retains the right to redeem the 
bonds at 105 per cent. after 1910 0n giving six months’ 
notice. The length of line which it is proposed to con- 
struct is about 236 miles, and cash subsidies amount- 
ing to £553,580 have been granted by the Dominion 
Government and the Provincial Government of Nova 
Scotia for carrying out the work. The lines will tap 
a large area rich in natural resources, whose develop- 
ment has been retarded by the lack of transport faci- 
lities. It must be evident from the price at which the 
bonds are offered that the investment is a somewhat 
speculative one, but the yield is tempting and the line 
ought ultimately to have no difficulty in earning at 
least its fixed charges. The list will close on or before 
Monday for London and on Tuesday for the country. 
RanpD Output. 

For July the output of the Transvaal mines 
amounted to 419,505 oz., valued at £ 1,781,944, as 
compared with 412,317 oz., valued at £1,751,412, in 
June. The figures constitute a fresh record, but, 
allowing for the extra day in July, there is 
a falling-off in the average daily production 
of 210 oz. It is not much, but it indicates 
that in spite of the increasing numbers of Chinese 
coolies employed there is some difficulty in maintaining 
the output. With a lower grade of ore to work upon 


and the heavy expenses ot Chinese labour, the pros- 
pects of a boom are becoming increasingly remote. 
LOMBARD. 


